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READERS WRITE 





Romance on Mr. Wilson? 

Somebody has evidently been romancing 
abit . .. The statement is made in PATH- 
FINDER of December 2 (“Business, 
Farm”) that Charles E. Wilson, new presi- 
dent of General Electric, “started his 
career at 13 as an office boy for Sprague 
Electric Co.” and that “with little formal 
education, he made G. E, his university.” 
I don’t know about the office boy experi- 
ence, but it doesn’t sound probable except 
as a vacation job. For Charles Erwin 
Wilson received his high school educa- 
tion in Bellevue, Pa., and was graduated 
with high honors from Carnegie Tech in 
my own class of 1909. 

J. B. Sprague 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(General Electric may have been Mr. Wilson’s “uni- 
versity,”” but only for post-graduate work. He re- 
ceived an E. E. degree (Electrical Engineering) from 
Carnegie Tech in 1909.—Ed.] 


PATHFINDER Impartiality 

I am amused at the attitude taken by 
some of your readers, displayed on the 
“Readers Write” page. It seems to me 
that your editorial policy and portrayal of 
the news is that of an impartial inde- 
pendent. I do not consider that you show 
partisanship in religious or political mat- 
ters, nor in the international scene. While 
PATHFINDER has a personality of its 
own, I think you'll agree with me that its 
greatest asset and its greatest usefulness 
to its readers in the world today is its 
impartiality. In that respect it is unique 
in the magazine field. 

Harry B. Morrison 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Views on a U. S. of Europe 

If Europe earnestly wants to end all 
wars, it easily can be accomplished. In 
line with your lead article of December 
2 on a U. S. of Europe, let them make King 
Daladier and a new 
ruler of Germany (not Hitler), vice- 
presidents; Mussolini would make a fine 
Secretary of State. The other nations 
could elect their best politicians to head 
certain committees ... 

E. J. Schaefer 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


* 7. * 


In my opinion the most essential thing 
for a U. S. of Europe is omitted—the 
languages of the different nations. With- 
out this, no unity of nations is possible. 
At the present time, more than 33 per cent 
of the peoples of the world speak the 
English language. If we are to have a 
U.S. of Europe that will function, we must 
have unification of languages. 

Claudius M. Capps 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


. * « 


If Europe or the worid is to obtain a 
confederation, it must be just, fair, pliable. 
To be these things, it must embody the 
principles of life and love that are em- 
bodied in our Constitution .. . 

Robert Todd 
Winterville, Ga. 


* 7 * 


I notice you have gone into the idea of 
a United States of Europe (PATHFINDER, 

ec. 2). I also note a letter from one of 
your readers, saying he has read Mr. 
Streit’s book Union Now ... Five years 
ago, I published a book called Blind in 
which I looked forward to 1950 when 


humanity was stricken blind for three 
weeks’ time. When sight returned, only 
5% of the population remained alive. |! 
had this catastrophe strike humanity for 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, in 
care of this magazine. PATHFIND- 
ER will acknowledge receipt of all 
contributions, forwarding them to 
the committee working directly 
under Mr. Hoover’s supervision. For 
further details, please see pages 
4 and 14, 


PATHFINDER Publishing Co. 



















the purpose of bringing home the analogy 
between our physical sight and our spirit- 


ual sight. After sight had returned, the 
world which had been geared up to a 
population of twenty times more than 
those who remained on earth, could easily 
do away with war and international wrang- 
ling. Out of this theme, I developed the 
United States of the World, based on the 
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American Constitution, and elected a P)... 
ident of the world, who closed the }).,; 
with his address to the World Cong: ., 
delivered from the House of Parliam 
in London on July 4, 1951 .. . 
William H. McMaste; 


Boston, Mass. 


Tuskegee’s Goats 
In the November 25th issue of PAT|{I. 
FINDER, I read with a great deal of j)- 
terest the article, “Tuskegee’s Goa',” 
The article is very much wrong. 

(1) The goat project did not star! 
out for the purpose of grading uw, 
scrub goats as stated in your artic): 
Rather, this was resorted to after the 
project was well under way because 
of specific problems confronted in the 
management of the project. 

(2) Our herd consists of purebred 
does for the most part. 

(3) To date we do not have an F? 
generation progeny and_ therefor 
could not make a statement about th: 
producing ability of the F1 generation 

(4) If we were to make an estimat: 
of the production of the F1 genera- 
tion, we certainly would not estimat: 
the production at 6 quarts per day. 
There are relatively few 6-quart pure- 
bred animals in the United States 
today. 

(5) One cannot get a new breed by) 
breeding a purebred buck to serul 
nannies. He can only grade up th: 
progeny resulting in a high grad: 
Saanen. 

Your article lays us liable to undue 
criticism regarding scientific facts . 
J. R. Otis 
Director 
Department of Agriculture 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Oculists 

In your PATHFINDER of Nov. 25th, 
you have tried evidently to define three 
professions; ophthalmologists (eye phy si- 
cians), optometrists, and opticians. hie 
definition of optometrists by both Alva 
Grider and John W. Jarvis seem to lx 
correct. The definition of optician is p:r- 
tially correct. The definition of a dis- 
pensing optician was overlooked comple tc- 
ly. A dispensing optician is one who is 
qualified to take the facial measuremen's 
of the patients of the oculist (eye physi- 
cian) or ovtometrist and fill the prescrip- 
tion accurately and assist in selecting the 
proper glasses or contact lenses. 

Robert A. Danke: 
Chairman 

Society of Dispensing Opticians 
Syracuse, N. Y 


* * * 


John W. Jarvis writes (PATHFINDER. 
Nov. 25), “Unlike the Optometrist, ‘h« 
Oculist gets no training in college or uni- 
versity in Refraction. He mainly treats 
eye diseases and operates.” Well, I re- 
ceived my course of training in Refrac- 
tion at Harvard University School oi 
Medicine. In fact, most every medical 
school in the country gives a post-gradu:te 
course in Refraction. 

An Oculist is a Moctor of Medicine, «0 
“M. D.” who studied medicine as any re<v- 
lar physician would and made a special 
study of diseases of the eye, which re- 
quired approximatel,r eight to ten year's 
of college and hospital training. He is an 
opthalmic physician, skilled both in medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Hector J. MacLean, M. D 
Boston, Mass. 

{With Dr. MacLean’s letter, PATHFINDER 0! 
siders the discussion of Opticians, Optometrists «4 
Oculists closed.—Ed.] . 
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AMERICA’S AGED— 


As Their Ranks Grow, History Is Made 


ry*‘wO WEEKS from now, as the old 
year dies, the United States will 
begin writing a new and enormously 
important chapter in the epic of its 
economic and social growth. 

On January 1, 1940, for the first time 
in the history of the nation, the Fed- 
eral government will set flowing old- 
age insurance funds to the general 
public. Within a 12-month period 
thereafter, some 912,000 Americans 
will receive an estimated $114,000,000 
in cash benefits from Washington— 
an average of $125 apiece. 

Medest in its beginnings, this new 
phase of the government’s vast Social 
Security program is entirely distinct 
from the Federal-state old-age assist- 
ance system, which has been in oper- 
ation for some time past. In effect, 
when it is launched with the New 
Year, this new development will re- 
present further official recognition 
of the fact that America is aging, that 
the ranks of our old people are in- 
creasing with amazing rapidity, and 
that there is, as a result, a peculiar 
political, social and economic prob- 
lem to be solved. 


.. . Babies, Oldsters and 1980 


, 


“An old man in a house,” reads a 
saying from the ancient Hebrew, “is 
a good sign in a house.” And if that 
is so, the United States is being blessed 
as never before, for the “house” of the 
American people is becoming chock- 
full of “good signs.” The dry but 
significant studies of the population 
experts tell the story, and it is a story 


How We're Aging 






groups is toward decrease. 


Year | Age: 0-4 










Age: 5-19 
en 10.912.000 | 36,370,000 
ev  Bedtic | 11,031,000 | 35,052,000 
1943 ......4 11,197,000 33,377,000 
1950 ...... 11,181,000 | 32,539,000 
ne. os 10,884,000 | 32,842,000 
1960 ...... 10,538,000 | 32,721,000 
Wh st. 10,302,000 | 32,090,000 
1970 ...... 10,156,000 | 31,237,000 
on... ..2 10,042,000 | 30,530,000 


9,906,000 30,046,000 


HIS tabulation is from a scholarly study published last year under direction 

of the National Resources Board. 
Population, the study discloses that the population of the United States is 
significantly aging and that the number of persons 65 years old and over is 
increasing at an extraordinary rate, while the long-term trend among other age 
For example, as the table shows, there are in 
America at present 11,031,000 babies aged up to four years, as against 8,419,000 
Americans aged 65 and over. By 1980, however, experts expect that this popula- 
tion balance will be completely reversed, with only 9,906,000 babies against 
22,051,000 oldsters—an amazing difference of about 12,000,000. As given here, the 
figures are based on a statistical assumption that the U. S. between now and 1980 
will have a medium rate of fertility, medium mortality and no immigration: 






of how the aged in this maturing coun- 
try will eventually be an army about 
three times its present size. Nor does 
“eventually” mean a long time; the 
process of increase will be relatively 
fast, continuing year by year from 
now until 1980. 

As recently as 1900, Americans aged 
65 and over constituted only four per 
cent of the population. Since then, 
their numbers have risen steadily; 40 
years hence, they will in all proba- 
bility represent 15 per cent of our 
total citizenry. At present, they num- 
ber 8,419,000, or almost a million more 
than in 1935. In 1945, there will be 
9,732,000 of them, an increase of more 
than a million over 1940. Year by 
year, their ranks will swell until they 
reach a peak of 22,051,000 in 1980. 

When they are balanced against the 
number of babies being born, these 
figures become even more arresting. A 
single example will suffice. At present, 
there are 11,031,000 American babies 
aged up to four years. This total is 
some 2% millions more than the pres- 
ent total of Americans 65 years old 
and over. As the tabulation on this 
page shows, however, these age-group 
proportions will be entirely upset 
within the next 40 years—in 1980, ac- 
cording to the experts, the number of 
babies will be only 9,906,000, as 
against the 22,051,000 oldsters. 

The main reason for this change is 
that biology, economics, improved 
health standards and the like have all 
combined in the 20th Century to in- 
crease life-expectancy on a steadily 







Called The Problems of a Changing 





















Age: 20-44 Age: 45-64 Age: 65 and Over 
49,374,000 23,845,000 7,482,000 
51,396,000 26,730,000 8,419,000 
54,273,000 28,517,000 9,732,000 
56,030,000 | 30,258,000 11,205,000 
55,810,000 32,369,000 12,828,000 
55,199,000 34,335,000 14,818,000 
54,396,000 36,822,000 16,347,000 
53,094,000 39,301,000 17,995,000 
52,098,000 40,366,000 20,008,000 
51,818,000 39,807,000 22,051,000 





Thomas in the Detroit News 


Politicians Have a Horse to Ride 


mounting scale, while tending to 
lower the birth-rate trend. In the 
words of the National Resources 
Board: “Improvement in conditions 
affecting health is causing an increase 
in the proportion of those who survive 
to more advanced ages. At the same 
time we are passing out of the period 
when infants entered the scene in 
larger numbers each year.” 


... The Penalty of Age 


So it is that the “good signs” are 
multiplying in the “house” of America, 
but Hebraic appreciation of the fact is 
not in evidence. Instead, there are 
many who regard with uneasiness the 
swelling ranks of the nation’s aged. 
They do not see the “good signs”; they 
see only the fact that America’s old 
men and old women are becoming a 
serious pressure group and that large 
numbers of them are giving strength 
to political charlatans with crackpot 
pension schemes, 

But aged Americans, whether they 
are a pressure group of not, whether 
they are misled by quacks or not, have 
a real cause to plead. In most cases, 
their years have brought them nothing 
but dreary insecurity; in most cases, 
they are rounding out their lives as 
dependents—either as dependents of 
government or dependents of their 
children, According to the United 
States Labor Department, almost 65 
per cent of all persons aged 65 and 
over may be so classified—20 per cent 
supported wholly or partially by pub- 
lic or private social agencies, and 45 
per cent by relatives or friends. Of all 
the nation’s 8,419,000 aged people, only 
some 35 per cent are self-supporting, 
either by holding on to jobs, or living 
off savings, income on investments or 
insurance annuities. 

Such insecurity cannot be explained 
away by saying that the insecure must 
have lived shiftless, lazy or improvi- 
dent lives. It is far more accurate to 
say that they have never earned 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Loaded Down 


Though the Christmas holiday sea- 
son was in the offing, President Roose- 
velt last week did no tapering off in 
preparation for it. Loaded down with 
work, he devoted himself to a long 
series of domestic and foreign prob- 
lems. Outstanding among them were 
the war in Finland and the Ohio re- 
lief crisis. 

Finland: Making concrete his “For 
Finland” policy, the President ap- 
proved the action of Jesse Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, in granting 
to Finland credits of $10,000,000 
through the Export-Import Bank and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, so that the little democracy could 
buy “agricultural surpluses and other 
civilian supplies” in the United States 
(see col. 3). Later, Roosevelt empha- 
sized that this was not a relaxation of 
the Neutrality Act restrictions against 
dealing with belligerents, because the 
money advanced would not be used to 
buy war materials. 

Ohio Relief: Apparently angered by 
Ohio Governor John W. Bricker’s 
charges that Cleveland’s relief troubles 
were due to “political manipulation of 
the WPA,” the President leaped into 
battle by accusing Bricker himself and 
the State legislature of being responsi- 
ble for the relief crisis. The Federal 
government’s responsibility, he said, 
ended with the provision of WPA jobs 
for those jobless and willing and able 
to work. The states were supposed to 
take care of those needy persons un- 
able to work; it was not the munici- 
palities’ job to handle it, as Bricker 
had maintained, because local govern- 
ments are only creatures of the state. 

Without mentioning Bricker’s name, 
Roosevelt criticized him further. He 
accused Bricker of trying to balance 
Ohio’s budget at the expense of home 
relief clients. In addition, he asserted 
that Ohio was taking care of its home 
relief clients about half as well as 
Pennsylvania. Ohio’s average relief 
benefits in October were only $16.65, 
while Pennsylvania’s were $27. 

In reply, Bricker said the President 
was more interested in trying to dis- 
credit Republicans than in human wel- 
fare. “Ohio’s relief situation,’ he 
stated, “is in good shape.” 

The President apparently was not 
convinced. To help relieve the plight 
of Cleveland’s employable unemploy- 
ed, he approved an additional $1,248,- 
991 in WPA projects for the city. With 
those already sanctioned, these were 
expected to provide 14,000 persons 
with work for six months. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

e With a storm brewing over ‘the 
Administration’s reciprocal trade 
agreements program, he announced 
that he would ask Congress to extend 
the life of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which expires next June, 


because of its continued promise of 
increasing the volume of U. S. ex- 
port trade. 

e Informed at a press conference 
that U. S. Senator Robert A. Taft, Re- 
publican Presidential aspirant, had de- 
clared that a Republican administra- 
tion could balance the Federal budget 
within two years without eliminating 
vital expenditures, Roosevelt challeng- 
ed him to present a bill of particulars 
showing how it could be done. The 
President said he would gladly offer 
Taft a prize for such an outline. 

e From U. S. Ambassador to Eng- 
land, Joseph P. Kennedy, he received 
a secret report, “too confidential for 
the cables,” on the European situation. 
While speculation on the contents of 
this report stirred Washington, Ken- 





International 
Bricker: The President Was Not Convinced 


nedy also: (1) declared the European 
wars made it necessary for Roosevelt 
to have a third term; (2) presented a 
plan for using idle American ships on 
trade routes abandoned by belligerent 
nations because of the wars. 

e Another Ambassador to confer 
with him was Joseph E. Davies, who 
has been serving in Belgium. Davies, 
who, like Kennedy, put himself on 
record in favor of a third term, dis- 
closed that he would resign as Am- 
bassador to take a place in the special 
division of the State Department deal- 
ing with war emergencies. 

e He approved Secretary of State 
Hull’s protest against Britain’s new 
policy of seizing all German exports as 
well as imports. Substance of Hull's 
note was that the export seizure would 
illegally damage the legitimate trade 
of Americans with Germany. 

e In response to a press conference 
question, he stated as a “horseback” 
opinion his belief that WPA workers 
have no right to strike against the gov- 
ernment or disturb the peace. Thus, 
he put them in the same position as 








Weak INDER 
other Federal employees, who can or- 
ganize to advance their interests }),); 
cannot strike. 

e Through his secretary, Stephey 
Early, he let it be known he wou!) 
proclaim Thanksgiving a week earlic; 


again next year—on Nov. 21. 
_—_- >>. 


For Finland 


In Washington’s Willard Hotel {)) 
moment arrived during the semi-an. 
nual dinner of the Gridiron Club whe) 
the toastmaster introduced distin 
guished guests of the newspapermen's 
club. There was ringing applause for 
the President of the United States, for 
Supreme Court justices, for Cabinet 
officers, for Governors, for industrial- 
ists—but when it came time for a tall, 
square-jawed man to be introduce, 
the applause mounted to an ovation. 

The man was Hjalmar Procope, Fin- 
nish Minister to the United States, ani 
the tumultuous greeting he received 
from some of the biggest names in the 
land was but one evidence of the a!- 
most unparalleled support Finlan:! 
found in the United States last week 
for her stand against Russia. 

As a Starter, President Rooseve!t 
suggested that the $246,693 installmen| 
on her war debts, which Finland 
alone of all borrowers has always mvt 
and which was due last week, be s«t 
aside for aid to Finnish civilians. 

After conferences with Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, the Pres- 
ident permitted the RFC and the Fed- 
eral Export-Import Bank to make 
available to Finland 10 million dollars 
in credits. This would permit the 
Finns to buy agricultural surpluses 
and other supplies in this country. 

An organization, known as the Fin- 
nish Relief Fund, Inc., was set up with 
former President Herbert Hoover as 
chairman, The Fund was to act as : 
clearing house for all contributions |o 
the Finnish cause. Hoover, 4nnounc- 
ing receipt of many sizeable checks, 
asked all contributions to be made 
through local newspapers. Thousands 
of newspapers and magazines, includ- 
ing PATHFINDER, volunteered to re- 
lay subscriptions to the Fund and so 
help keep down collection costs. 

In New York City, the Finnish- 
American Trading Corporation was 
set up under the leadership of Julius 
Klein, former aide to Hoover when the 
ex-President was in charge of the Be!- 
gian relief administration. 

In various cities, mass meetings, 
concerts and entertainments were 
scheduled with the idea of obtaining 
funds for Finland. In response to 3 
plea by Hoover, governors of several 
states and mayors of dozens of cities 
proclaimed last Sunday Finland Day. 

Procope, who had appealed for 
American sympathy -in _ several 
speeches and newsreel talks, mus! 
have found the response more than !ie 
had even hoped for. Said he: “If our 
words of thanks are inadequate, our 
hearts are full of gratitude and tlie 
roll of friendship is inscribed perma.- 
ently in our minds.” 

That not all American actions were 
wholly commensurate with neutrality 
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did not bother America last week. 
Technically, the United States was 
within its rights and was not violating 
its own laws in helping Finland. The 
Johnson act forbids loans to countries 
that have not met their war debts, but 
Finland has. The Neutrality Act for- 
bids loans to countries at war, but 
Russia has not declared war and Fin- 
land has announced only that a “state 
of war” exists. 

However, the essence of neutrality 
lies in keeping hands off entirely. And, 
as pointed out by some commentators, 
while this country was making avail- 
able only credits for civilian supplies, 
such credits did enable Finland to 
transfer money for civilian aid to sore- 
ly-needed guns and munitions. But 
America was not worried about tech- 
nicalities last week. America had 
taken Finland to its heart. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 25 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 





e Opening his campaign for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination with 
a speech before a crowd of 12,000 in 
Minneapolis, Minn., New York City’s 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
urged the nation to abandon New Deal 
“defeatism” for “American enterprise,” 
to bring about recovery. Later, at an 
informal press canference in Wash- 
ington, the 37-year-old Presidential 
aspirant asserted a Republican Chief 
Executive was needed to “balance the 
budget.” No Democrat of whatever 
description, he said, was “capable of 
cleaning up the mess of the last seven 
years.” 

® From Washington, Secretary of 
Interior Harold Ickes, who has repeat- 
edly demanded a third term for Roose- 
velt, cracked down on Federal Security 
Administrator Paul McNutt, who is 
after the Democratic presidential 
nomination. Said Ickes: “I have been 
in close touch with the liberal and 
progressive elements . .. I can there- 
fore say that they would not support 
Paul McNutt if he were selected by 
Mr. Roosevelt ... And neither would 
7 

* Often mentioned as a possible Re- 
publican presidential candidate, Gov. 
Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania, stat- 
ed: “I think I ought to be a little mouse 
at the convention.” 

® Participating in the nationally 
broadcast radio program, “American 
Forum of the Air,” Emil Hurja, pub- 
lisher of PATHFINDER, declared that 
according to his scientific sampling of 
public opinion Dewey would get the 
Republican nomination in 1940, and 
Vice President John Nance Garner the 
Democratic, assuming Roosevelt will 
not run for a third term. 

® Ata meeting of the executive com- 
muttee of the Republican National 
Committee in Washington, the ques- 
tion of when the party’s national con- 
vention should be held was avidly 
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James: “I Ought to be a Little Mouse” 


discussed. Though the final decision 
was postponed until the meeting of 
the full committee after the first of 
the year, the trend seemed to be 
against holding a late convention, as 
the White House had suggested. Mean- 
while, the committee decided to wipe 
out the party deficit of $650,000 by ask- 
ing 650 persons to contribute $1,000 
each. 





Court: Tapping Ban 


On the theory that “all’s fair” in 
the war on crime, law enforcement 
agents have sometimes tapped the tele- 
phone wires of suspects to intercept 
evidence. Disapproving this practice, 
Congress in 1934 wrote into the Fed- 
eral Communications Act a provision 
that “no person not authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communica- 
tions and divulge (its) existence, con- 
tents ... or meaning.” 

Last week the Supreme Court inter- 
preted this statute as a sweeping ban 
on the direct or indirect use of any 
evidence in Federal criminal trials ob- 
tained by tapping either interstate or 
intrastate telephone wires. In two 
rulings against the government, cases 
involving convictions based on wire- 
tapping evidence were returned to 
lower courts for re-trial. 

In a six to one decision by Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, three New Yorkers 
convicted of smuggling liquor were 
ordered tried for the third time. After 
their original conviction was over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court in 1937 be- 
cause of direct use of wire-tapping 
evidence, the government obtained a 
second conviction by indirectly using 
the same evidence—introducing infor- 
mation received by wire-tapping but 
not the intercepted telephone messages 
themselves. Such action, said Frank- 
furter, “would only invite the very 
methods deemed (in the court’s previ- 
ous decision) inconsistent with ethical 








standards and destructive of personal 
liberty.” 

Justice McReynolds dissented from 
this ruling, while Justice Stanley Reed, 
who was Solicitor General in the orig- 
inal case, did not participate. 

In the second case, four defendants 
had been convicted of mail frauds in 
falsifying insurance claims through 
evidence obtained by listening to intra- 
State telephone conversations. Re- 
jecting the Government’s contention 
that the FCA ban applied only to inter- 
State conversations, Justice Owen J. 
Roberts read a unanimous decision 
that “Congress has power, when nec- 
essary for the protection of inter- 
state commerce, to regulate intrastate 
transactions.” 

_ re? 


Dies: Encore 


Though the Dies Committee Investi- 
gating un-American Activities closed 
its second year’s hearings two weeks 
ago, no one was much surprised last 
week to find it still holding the pub- 
licity spotlight. These items kept the 
group in the headlines: 

Consumers: The Committee voted 
(at a session attended only by Chair- 
man Martin Dies) to release a report 
by research director J. B. Matthews 
charging 14 consumer organizations 
with Communist affiliations. Listing 
such groups as the League of Women 
Shoppers, the Consumers National 
Federation, the Milk Consumers Pro- 
tective League and the Committee for 
Boycott against Japanese Aggression, 
the report said that all were created 
and run by Communists to devise 
“weaknesses in the capitalist system 
for the purpose of overthrowing it.” 
Their particular aim, said Matthews, 
was “to destroy advertising.” 

In the roar of protest that greeted 
this report, released without testi- 
mony before the Committee on any of 
the charges it contained, the loudest 
voice was that of Representative Jerry 
Voorhis, Democratic committee mem- 
ber from California. Declaring that 
he “bitterly resented” Matthews’ at- 
tempt to “sit as sole investigator, judge 
and juror on the whole consumers 
protective and cooperative movement 
in America,” Voorhis charged the re- 
port with “branding as Communist in- 
trigue protests against high milk 
prices, the teaching of young women 
to be wise buyers or the efforts of 
consumers to secure honesty in adver- 
tising.” 

Re-opening: From Orange, Tex., 
where Dies was resting at his home, 
came a hint that hearings might be 
reopened near the Mexican border to 
take testimony by Leon Trotsky, ex- 
iled Russian revolutionary, and Diego 
Rivera, Mexican muralist, both big- 
wig anti-Stalinists. Both indicated 
their willingness to discuss Commun- 
ist penetration in Latin America. 

Cards: Striking back at the Com- 
mittee for branding it a “Communist 
front” and publishing its “member- 
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ship and mailing list” last November, 
the Washington branch of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy 
issued “anti-Dies” Christmas cards, 

On the cover was a traditional scene 
and sentiment, “Peace on Earth Good 
Will Toward Men,” below which was 
the phrase “Our wish to you before 
...” Inside, the sentence continued 
“_. . Congressman Dies decides that 
peace, good will and Christmas are 
un-American.” 

To Representative Joseph Starnes, 
committee member from Alabama, the 
League’s cards seemed an “amazing” 
effort to “destroy and discredit” Dies. 

While Dies was loudly embroiled 
with his own brand of “Reds,” the 
Federal government’s legal procedure 
against known Communist leaders 
quietly gathered momentum. Already 


under indictment for passport frauds _ 


were Ear] Browder, Party boss and 
general secretary, and Welwel Wars- 
zower, national treasurer, who is said 
to have posed as an American citizen 
for 20 years, under the name of Robert 
Wiener, while he was actually a Rus- 
sian alien. 

Last week, the names of Nicholas 
Dozenberg and Harry Gannes were 
added to the list. The former, a Party 
founder and reported OGPU (Soviet 
secret police) agent, was arrested and 
held in $50,000 bail at Bend, Ore., 
where he was presumably trying to 
flee to the Orient. Gannes is a column- 
ist on foreign affairs for The Daily 
Worker, official Communist paper. 
Both were indicted for passport ir- 


regularities. 
SSS 


NLRB Investigation 


Among New Deal agencies, probably 
none has been more widely criticized 
than the National Labor Relations 
Board. Created in 1935 under the 
Wagner Act to guarantee the right of 
American labor to organize in unions 
of its own choosing and to bargain col- 
lectively with employers, it has been 
periodically accused of unfairness, ar- 
bitrariness and_ unconstitutionality. 
Big Business generally calls it “one- 
sided” (favoring labor only), while the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. each accuse 
it of favoring the other. 

Last July, Congress gave ear to this 
outcry; it appointed a committee to 
investigate these charges. To finance 
the committee’s work, $50,000 was ap- 
propriated. Selected as committee 
chairman was Representative Howard 
W. Smith, anti-New Deal Democrat of 
Virginia. Other representatives chosen 
to aid him were Abe Murdock of Utah 
and Arthur D. Healey of Massachu- 
setts, also Democrats; and Harry N. 
Routzohn of Ohio and Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana, Republicans. Edward 
N. Toland, Washington lawyer, was 
named committee counsel, 

Last week, after months of prelimi- 
nary work, the committee opened its 
formal hearings in the caucus room of 
the House office building in Washing- 
ton. At hand was a “truckload” of 
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Leiserson: Three Conflicts Were Revealed 


correspondence, seized by the com- 
mittee from NLRB files. To whet 
newspapermen’s appetites, committee 
members said this correspondence in- 
dicated “some aparently rotten things,” 
and a board desire to “high pressure” 
industrialists into doing “what it want- 
ed done, regardless of certain facts.” 

First effort of the committee was to 
show dissension within the board. 
This it did by calling as its first wit- 
ness Dr. William M. Leiserson, newest 
member of the NLRB, and by reading a 
long series of the Board’s confidential 
memoranda into the record. Among 
the conflicts revealed were these: 

e That over Nathan Witt, board sec- 
retary. To other Board members— 
Chairman J. Warren Madden and Ed- 
win S. Smith—Leiserson had written 
that Witt was “not qualified” for his 
job, that he lacked “impartiality” and 
that his procedural work “smelled.” 
Leiserson had twice urged Witt’s re- 
moval but had been blocked by Mad- 
den and Smith. 

e That between Leiserson and Ed- 
win Smith. Smith had threatened 
board pressure or court action to force 
Leiserson “to do his duty”—take part 
in certain board decisions. Leiserson 
had refused on the ground the cases 
in question had been too advanced 
when he took office or too “mis- 
handled” by Witt. 

e That between Mrs. Elinore M. 
Herrick, regional NLRB director in 
New York, and the Board as a whole. 
She had heatedly protested an alleged 
secret investigation of her office by 
Board agents as “indecent, destructive 
and un-American,” what “one might 
expect from the OGPU (Russian secret 
police) but not from fellow admin- 
istrators.” 

On the witness stand, Leiserson 
maintained his disapproval of Witt, 
but at the same time warmly defended 
the activities of the NLRB and termed 
the Wagner Act “a good law.” Ina 
prepared statement, he said any radi- 
cal amendment of the act “would in- 





volve turning back the pages of our 
history ... to the days when labor 
law was class legislation in favor of 
employers only.” 


Murder Made To Order 


As every detective story reader 
knows, a good murder mystery shoul: 
follow certain techniques. The victim 
should be a person of some mystery 
and preferably of some prominence. 
Personal motives—revenge, jealousy, 
etc.—are better than such prosaic ones 
as robbery. Clues should be plentifu! 
but require some deduction; it is often 
a good idea to have the police led into 
a blind alley. 

Last week a murder made to such 
an order held the attention of police 
and press in New York City. The 
victim was Dr. Walter Engelberg, first 
secretary of the German Consulate 
General in New York. 

Investigating his absence from the 
office, a consular employee entered 
Engelberg’s small, two-story home in 
the quiet Parkville section of Brook- 
lyn. On a blood-soaked bed upstairs 
lay the body, clad in an old-fashioned 
nightshirt, with the hands folded 
and the head nearly severed. 

The fact that $80 in cash was in 
plain sight on a dresser immediately 
ruled out robbery as a possible motive. 
On the other hand, the ferocity of the 
repeated blows, apparently inflicted 
with the traditional “blunt instrument” 
while Engelberg was asleep, indicated 
a revenge slaying. The murder wea- 
pon was not found. 

Searching first for clues from the 
victim’s background, the 100 detectives 
assigned to the case ran head-on into 
suspicions growing out of Engelberg’s 
Nazj affiliations. The possibility that 
the murder might have an internation- 
al aspect brought J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, to New York. Gaining tempo- 
rary official support from a statement 
by deputy medical examiner Dr. M. 
Edward Marten that Engelberg was a 
German spy, the theory of political 
motivation rested principally on tales 
by the victim’s neighbors. 

The fact that Engelberg was an avow- 
ed Nazi, who kept a picture of Hitler 
over his desk, spoke German and 
seemed secretive, had aroused the hos- 
tility of his neighbors. Many thought 
that static in their radios was caused 
by short-wave broadcasting from 
Engelberg’s house. And most of them 
were suspicious over the fact that some 
eight men had lived with him for brief 
periods since he took the Brooklyn 
house last February. 

Discounting the spy angle, police 
soon offered another explanation of 
Engelberg’s numerous male compan- 
ions. The 41-year-old murdered man 
had apparently been a homosexual. 
Though he had never been seen in the 
company of a woman, Engelberg’s 
house was decorated with what Dr. 
Marten called “amazing good taste”; 
it was kept in far more meticulous 
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order than the usual hachelor quarters. 
More specific evidence were 50 photo- 
graphs of nude men found at the scene 
of the crime. 

Working on the theory that “im- 
morality” held the key to the murder, 
police soon narrowed the list of sus- 
pects to one unnamed man, described 
as a big, 23-year-old Swedish prize- 
fighter. Chief clues linking him to the 
crime were a large bathrobe and a 
pair of size 11 bedroom slippers found 
in Engelberg’s home, and a set of 
bloody fingerprints made by a large 
hand. . At the week’s end, police were 
keeping a close watch for the missing 
suspect at all New York gymnasiums. 

eee 


Americana— 


Strategy: Arraigned before Magis- 
trate Peter A. Abeles in a Bronx, N. Y., 
court for disorderly conduct, George 
E. Halperin, a vagrant violinist, im- 
mediately asked the court: “Do you 
know Judge Abeles?” Startled, Magis- 
trate Abeles answered, “Oh, I don’t 
think so much of him.” The prisoner 
retorted: “He’s a fine fellow and a 
good friend of mine.” Said the court: 
“Sentence suspended. Give my re- 
gards to the judge.” 

Alibi: Stopped for speeding near 
East St. Louis, Ul, James Murrah 
breathlessly told police he was bhurry- 
ing home because the goat in the back 
seat was about to have a calf. The 
skeptical cop, observing that goats 
have kids, took him to the station, 
where he paid a $10 fine. 


Description: A postcard from a 
Clarkston, Wash., man to police chief 
J. A. Lenfesty asked for aid in locat- 
ing the writer’s missing wife. “She is 
22 years,” it read, “has no teeth, and 
has a tattoo on her right leg with ‘Mac’ 
in one and ‘Eva’ in the other. Thank 
you.” 

Escape: While he went for help to 
capture two burglars spotted in a 
Charlestown, Ind., grocery _ store, 
night marshal Joe Peyton left another 
man on watch. The guard’s presence 
attracted a crowd of 60 persons. When 
Peyton returned, they all followed 
him into the. store. The burglars 
mingled with the audience and Peyton 
couldn’t identify them, 


- * * 


Annoyed: After Ballard M. Collins 
and the man in the next seat at a 
Kansas City, Mo., movie house had 
competed several times for the right 
to rest their elbows on the arm of the 
chair, the neighbor struck Collins in 
the chest and left in a rage. A few 
minutes later, Collins discovered he 
had been stabbed twice. 


* * * 


Bargain: Rather than enter a legal 
row with her divorced husband over 
alimony, Mrs. Bertha Ross told an 
Omaha, Neb., court that they had 
reached a settlement. Every time she 
happens to meet him downtown, he 
will pay her whatever money he has 
in his pockets. 
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Finland: Five-Pronged Fork 


Along an 800-mile front, from Arctic 
regions where poorly-clad Russian in- 
vaders shivered in the 20-below cold 
to the Gulf of Finland, a nation of 
3,800,000 Finns was fighting desperate- 
ly for life and liberty last week. Their 
attacker was Soviet Russia, 180,000,000 
strong. Urged, on their 22nd Inde- 
pendence Day a fortnight ago to sing 
the 400-year-old Lutheran hymn, 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, Finns 
were reminded by President Kyosti 
Kallio that they too were a fortress— 
an “outpost of civilization in the 
north.” 


Unfortunately, geography made 
them literally an outpost. Though 


sympathizers rushed what arms and 
aid they could (guns from Sweden; 
30 bombers from England and 80 
planes from Italy; loans from the 
United States), the world could give 
Finland little practical aid. Over- 
whelmed by the sheer numbers of the 
Soviet horde, Finnish armies, though 
superior in skill, were being forced 
back mile by mile. 


. . » Convenient for Swallowing 


The fronts: The Red Army was 
stabbing into Finland with a five- 
pronged advance, designed to cut it 
into pieces convenient for swallowing. 
As Finns held steadily in their south- 
ernmost Mannerheim Line, the Soviet 
forces pushed steadily across Fin- 
land’s narrow “waist,” threatening to 
cut the country in two. The five at- 
tacks: 

(1) The first Soviet land attack was 
launched over the narrow Karelian 
Isthmus between Lake Ladoga and the 
Gulf of Finland. Here is Finland’s 
Mannerheim Line, a water-and-pill- 
box defense system enhanced by gran- 
ite boulders and felled trees. Recently 
a volunteer corps of 50,000 students 
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Marshal Mannerheim: “You Know Me...” 


and business men completely mined 
this front. Mines, cannon, and inter- 
locking machine gun and rifle fire 
slaughtered thousands of Russian 
troops and blew up nearly 100 Rus- 
sian tanks, in this sector. If this de- 
fense were pierced the lake-free coast 
section of southern Finland would be 
open to the Russians. But last week 
they did not seem to have dented it. 


(2) More successful was a Soviet 
flanking operation north of Lake La- 
doga, At Tolvajaervi, about 75 miles 
north of the lake, Finns claimed to 
have smashed a Russian attack, wip- 
ing out three battalions. But Finns ad- 
mitted having retired from Sortavala, 
an important rail junction on the north 
shore of Lake Ladoga. Russian strat- 
egy there was to cut through the 
northern Mannerheim Line, push 150 
miles around the west shore of the 
lake, and attack the defenders of the 
Karelian Isthmus from the rear. 


(3) The third Russian push has been 
midway of Finland, at its narrow 
waist. Moving steadily toward the port 
of Uleaborg on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
the Reds were one-third of the way 
across the country last week, If they 
could reach the Gulf, Finland would 
be cut in two. 

(4) Another prong of the fork, far- 
ther north, stabbed westward toward 
the Swedish border. From Salla, Rus- 
sians were advancing toward the Arc- 
tic Highway which runs north to Pet- 
samo, and toward the important rail- 
head of Rovaniemi. 

(5) As savage as any fighting in the 
war were the battles around Petsamo, 
the ice-free Arctic port kept open by 
the Gulf Stream, Petsamo has report- 
edly changed hands several times, 
with Finns alternately retreating, 
slaughtering Red troops lured into the 
trap, then advancing again. It was re- 
ported that several Russian landing 
parties had been swamped when 
Finns blew cliffs and glaciers into 
the sea, 


. . » Fighters and Weapons 


Sea and Air: Russia’s navy, notably 
inefficient, has won little glory in 
this war. After taking several small, 
abandoned islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, the navy was beaten off in at- 
tacks on Hangoe, “Gibraltar of the 
Baltic.” The cruiser Kirov was re- 
portedly damaged at Hangoe and sent 
limping to the Estonian port of Tallinn. 
Both Sweden and Finland have mined 
waters around the Aaland Islands in 
the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
bottling it up. Russian air forces have 
mostly been forced into inactivity by 
poor weather, 

Arms and the Men: Few persons 
doubt that sheer Russian numbers can 
finally overwhelm Finland, whose 
hope is to hold out as long as possible 
on the chance that something will end 
the war before they are destroyed. 
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Finnish success so far has been at- 
tributable to two things: better-trained 
men under superior oflicers, and more 
efficient weapons. Finns, excellent 
marksmen and skiers, are at their 
best in the guerrilla warfare which 
winter weather and their own ter- 
rain has made possible. 

The amazing accuracy of Finnish ar- 
tillery is attributed to Finland’s secret 
“Nenonen formula.” Commander-in- 
Chief of Finnish artillery, Lieut.Gen. V. 
P. Nenonen is a mathematical genius 
who, according to foreign military ob- 
servers, has worked out a practically 
fool-proof firing system which, once 
a target’s location is verified, makes 
eertain one of every three shells fired 
will strike it. The Nenonen formula 
reportedly accounted for the damage 
to the Kirov. 

Russian troops were said to be 
poorly clad and poorly equipped. 
Their tactics—sending masses of in- 
fantry ahead of waves of tanks—have 
been criticised by foreign observers. 
Many military experts believed that 
Russian supply lines were being over- 
extended, and that she could not pos- 
sibly feed and supply the vast army— 
said to be 800,000—which was being 
thrown against Finland. But many 
were inclined to think that, believing 
Finland would be a pushover, Russia 
sent her poorest troops and arms for 
the first attack, and would now move 
in earnest to end the war swiftly. 


... The Finnish Leader 


Mannerheim: Should Finland hold 
off mighty Russia, it will be their 72- 
year-old commander-in-chief’s second 
victory against the nation he once 
served. Field Marshal Baron Carl 
Gustav Emil Mannerheim, an aristo- 
crat of Swedish descent, served for 30 
years in the Russian army when Fin- 
land was a Russian Grand Duchy. In 
1917 he led the Finns against the Red 
forces, whom he defeated with the aid 
of German armies. 

The “Liberator of Finland” might 
well have become his country’s ruler. 
But after several months as regent, he 
stepped aside when the Diet establish- 
ed a republic. But today Mannerheim 
is fighting again, leading troops to 
whom he has said: “Brave soldiers of 
Finland ... You know me and I know 
you ...the whole country is ready to 
fulfill its duty unto death.” 


. « « Scandinavia: On the Spot 


Norway and Sweden have not fought 
with arms for a century and a quar- 
ter. Denmark’s last war was with 
Austria and Prussia in 1863-64. Since 
then these democratic monarchies 
have steered a middle of the road 
course that has kept them out of trou- 
ble and even enabled them to sit out 
the First World War. 

Today, however, the peaceful Scan- 
dinavians have been caught between 
two wars. Menaced by Russia’s invas- 
ion of Finland and puzzled by Nazi 
Germany’s cold attitude, they fear 
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their time has come. In this spot last 
week, they sought to steer a cautious 
path on aiding Finland, maintain 
strict neutrality in both of Europe’s 
wars and hasten defense plans, 
Sweden, largest of the Nordic group, 
distributed 500,000 gas masks to air 
raid units, mobilized new classes of 
troops and appointed 62-year-old 
Lieut. Gen. Olof Gerhard Thoernell 
commander-in-chief of all her fighting 
forces. In addition, steps were taken 
to make the country’s political posi- 
tion more secure by formation of a 
new Cabinet, eliminating Foreign 
Minister Richard J. Sandler, who had 
been attacked by the German press as 
pro-British. Meanwhile, Sweden was 
the first of the group to express its 
views on Communism. When a Com- 
munist member of Parliament rose to 
speak, 160 deputies left the hall, leav- 
ing only 50, most of them Communists. 


International 
General Thoernell: Sweden Took Steps 


Norway, though her armed forces 
are minuscule, followed Sweden’s ex- 
ample by rushing reinforcements of 
armaments and supplies. She was also 
reported considering a coalition gov- 
ernment. Though not expected to give 
direct aid to Finland, much private aid 
had already been given and refugees 
from Finland were being cared for by 
Norwegian government departments. 

Denmark, smallest, weakest and 
most vulnerable of the Nordics, bor- 
ders on and fears Nazi Germany. Be- 
cause of this, the Danish government 
has proclaimed its absolute neutrality 
in the Russian-Finnish fight. But Fin- 
land’s battle for freedom has inspired 
deep emotional reaction among the 
usually stolid Danish populace. Be- 
sides urging active aid for their in- 
vaded neighbor, the Danes staged anti- 
Communist demonstrations which ex- 
tended to Parliament and Iceland, 
joined to Denmark by a personal 
union, 

When a Communist leader rose in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Copen- 
hagen to question the Minister of 
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Commerce, every member except two 
other Communists walked out. Later 
a Nazi member demanded that De»- 
mark sever relations with Moscow. |; 
Iceland, although it is legally impos- 
sible to expel Communists from the 
1,000-year-old Parliament, the anti- 
Reds got around the law by having the 
Interparliamentary Union, an unof}i- 
cial body representing all parties, e.- 
pel them from membership. 
———---~— - —  —- 


. . » League in Crisis 


In the $7,000,000 Palace of Peace, 
which is the Geneva, Switzerlan:, 
home of the League of Nations, char- 
women dusted and polished tw 
weeks ago in preparation for the firs 
full-dress League meeting since Se)- 
tember, 1938. 

The 1938 meeting was called as Ger- 
many threatened to march on Czecho- 
Slovakia; and one of its most volub!le 
speakers was Russia’s Maxim Litvin- 
off. Demanding that the League tak: 
action against Germany, heaping 
scorn on those who would appeas 
Nazi aggressors in Czecho-Slovakia’s 
“hour of trial,” Litvinoff boasted that 
“the Soviet Government takes pride 
in the fact that it has invariably pur- 
sued the principles set forth by the 
League of Nations.” - 

At last week’s League meeting, no 
Russian voice was heard. For it hai 
convened to hear Finland’s appeal for 
aid against Russia, And Russia, one 
of the three permanent members of 
the League Council (others: France, 
England) had refused to attend. Rus- 
sia, in a telegram to the League De- 
cember 4, had held that she was not in- 
vading Finland, but merely aiding the 
only Finnish government she recoz- 
nized—the Communist Finnish Peo- 
ple’s Government, stooges of Stalin. 

The meeting was a crisis for the 
League as well as for Finland. The 
League had proved impotent to stem 
swift-moving aggressors in recent 
years. Only 40 of the 60 nations which 
once made up the League were pres- 
ent. Germany, Japan and Italy hai 
all withdrawn when the League took 
action adverse to them. (Italy’s with- 
drawal became effective with this 
meeting). Austria had been gobble: 
up. Chile, Salvador, Peru and Vene:- 
uela, among South American natiows. 
have given two-year withdrawal no- 
tices. The Uruguyan Senate passed « 
withdrawal bill, and Argentine has 
threatened to resign unless Russia is 
expelled. 

Meetfhg with Norway’s Car] J. Han- 
bro as president, the League hear 
Finland’s delegate, Dr. Rudolf Holsti. 
plead for help. It listened attentive!) 
as he quoted Litvinoff’s former League 
speeches denouncing aggression, a! 
as he cried: “Find some way of trans- 
forming world-wide sympathy for 
Finland into a practical idea, Give 
us back peace.” 

The League’s answer was to send 
the Soviet government a telegram as- 
ing them to suspend hostilities a! 
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submit to negotiation, and demanding 
an answer “within 24 hours.” 

Russia’s reply, received a few hours 
after the time limit had expired, was 
curt and to the point: “The Soviet 
government is not in position to ac- 
cept this invitation for the reasons 
given in the telegram of December 
4, (Signed) Molotoff.” 

Grimly a League sub-committee pre- 
pared its recommendations to the As- 
sembly and Council: Russia should be 
condemned as an aggressor; the 
League should call on the world to aid 
Finland; Russia should be expelled 
from the League. Expulsion seemed 
unlikely, since it requires a unanimous 
vote of the Council, where sit such on- 
the-spot Soviet neighbors as China 
and Persia. 


... Balkan Alarms 


Alarms continued to fill the Balkans 
last week. Most of them, as usual, 
centered about the Kingdom of Ru- 
mania. 

Rumania: In the last World War 
Rumania entered on the Allied side in 
1916, was overrun in 100 days by the 
Germans and forced to sign the humil- 
iating Treaty of Bucharest. Two days 
before the Armistice, alert Rumania 
again declared war on Germany. Her 
reward was territorial pickings that 
increased her area from 53,489 square 
miles to 122,282 square miles. She kept 
Bulgarian Dobrudja, seized in the 
Balkan War; was given Hungarian 
Transylvania, and the fertile Russian 
province of Bessarabia. 

Russia has never admitted Ru- 
mania’s right to Bessarabia, which 
was first given to Rumania after the 
Crimean war and seized again by Rus- 
sia after the 1878 Congress of Berlin 
which recognized Rumania’s_ inde- 
pendence. Last week Russia was 
again making gestures for the return 
of her lost province. 

As Russia announced that it had set 
up a new military district on the 
Bessarabian border, the Communist 
International, official organ of the 
Comintern, warned Rumania editori- 
ally: “The interests of the peoples 
of Rumania demand the immediate 
conclusion of a mutual assistance pact 
with the Soviet Union similar to those 
with the Baltic States.” It condemned 
“persecution of minorities” in Ru- 
mania, remarking pointedly: “Condi- 
lions in Bessarabia are particularly 
unbearable.” 

Though the Soviet government as- 
sured Rumania that the Comintern 
“did not represent official views,” and 
that “we do not want to occupy Bes- 
sarabia,” Rumanians remained par- 
donably worried, because the Finnish 
situation (see page 7) made most ob- 
servers feel that the Russian bear was 
evolving into an imperialistic pig. 

Rumania was having a hard time 
trying to walk a straight line between 
nearby Germany and far-away Brit- 
ain and France, with whom she has 
mutual assistance pacts, England was 








Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


“Evolution of a Bear” 


offering cash-on-the-nail for Ruman- 
ian supplies, to prevent their going to 
Germany. Rumania, preferring cash 
to barter trade with Germany, never- 
theless was fearful that Nazis will 
march in if she lessens the flow of 
goods Germany desperately needs. 
Italy: Meantime Italy, at a meeting 
of the Fascist Grand Council, reaf- 
firmed both the Rome-Berlin Axis 
“with reservations,” and its non-bel- 
ligerency in the present war, and 
warned that “all that can happen in 
the Danubian and Balkan basins can- 
not but interest Italy directly.” But 
when Mussolini’s favorite editor, Vir- 
ginio Gayda, amended that last phrase 
to “everything below the Danube,” 
Italians wondered whether Italy was 
not throwing Bessarabia, which lies 
above the Danube, to the wolves. 
Turkey: In Turkey, which is allied 
to France and Britain through a 
mutual assistance pact, Germany has 
been trying to conclude a trade pact, 
through its ace “trouble-shooting” 


Ambassador Franz von Papen. Last 
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The Turkish Press Warned Von Papen 


week, as trade discussions lagged, von 
Papen added to his reputation as a 
trouble-maker. 

Charging that he had tried to fo- 
ment war between Turkey and Rus- 
sia by distributing Russian newspaper 
articles mis-translated to seem like 
attacks on Turkey, Turkish papers 
warned von Papen to halt his propa- 
ganda activities or “pack up and get 
out.” They threatened to expose his 
“mischievous life and unscrupulous 
Nazi propaganda methods.” Amer- 
icans recalled that von Papen, an at- 
tache at the German Embassy in the 
United States early in the First World 
War, was expelled for similar “im- 
proper activities.” 


..- Europe’s Other War 


In Europe’s other war destruction 
at sea continued last week to over- 
shadow fighting in the air and on land, 


Sea 


Biggest gun in the sea war was per- 
haps that fired by Winston Churchill, 
first lord of the British Admiralty. 
Early in the week he told the House 
of Commons that the Allies were win- 
ning the sea war, despite U-boats, 
“magnetic mines,” flying minelayers 
and surface raiders—a fact admitted 
by the Nazis (see page 10). 

Though Churchill appeared opti- 
mistic in his report, he warned that 
the dangers would continue, that the 
dangers must not be minimized. “We 
are buffeted by the waves,” he de- 
clared, “but the ancient tides flow 
steady and strong in our favor.” 

Despite Churchill’s optimism and 
the success of the British blockade, 
however, the German counter-block- 
ade of Britain continued to take a 
heavy toll of Allied and neutral ship- 
ping. Last week the number of Brit- 
ish merchant ships sunk during the 
war by German subs, mines and raid- 
ers passed the 100 mark. France has 
lost 11, Germany 17 and neutrals 67. 
In addition, mines sank another Brit- 
ish naval trawler and a minesweeper, 
while a U-boat torpedo damaged the 
Jersey, one of Britain’s newest and 
fastest destroyers. 

German seamanship scored still an- 
other victory over the British when 
the big Nazi liner Bremen, safe in 
the Russian port of Murmansk since 
her wild dash from New York in 
September, suctessfully ran the Brit- 
ish blockade in the North Sea and 
reached a German port, A British 
submarine reported sighting the big 
ship, but refrained from torpedoing 
her in order to abide by the submarine 
protocol contained in the London Na- 
val Treaty of 1930. The explanation 
offered by the Nazis was that a Ger- 
man patrol bomber overhead persuad- 
ed the sub commander to flee. 


Air 
Activity in the air was confined to 


attempted Nazi flights over the Brit- 
ish coast and one try by several squad- 
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rons of German planes to reach Paris. 
The secret of these persistent attempts 
to make reconnaisance flights over 


France and England was revealed in a~ 


Berlin announcement that the Ger- 
mans now have numerous photo- 
graphs of key British and French de- 
fense points. 


Land 


King George’s extended tour of Brit- 
ish and French positions on the West- 
ern Front ended as France announced 
that British Tommies had gone into 
action for the first time in the war. 
Presence of Britons in the front lines 
apparently encouraged the Nazis to 
new activity along the whole Rhine- 
Moselle line. During the week the 
French reported 80 patrol] attacks by 
strong Nazi forces repulsed with 
heavy losses to the enemy. 

Meanwhile, France announced com- 
pletion of a “second Maginot line” to 
back up the advance Maginot fortifica- 
tions. Extending from the Jura moun- 
tains on the Swiss border to the North 
Sea, the Allies believe this new supple- 
mentary line will preclude any flank- 
ing movement by Germany. 


... In the Orient 


When Japan launched her undeclar- 
ed war on China in July, 1937, many 
Japanese expected it would be over in 
six months. But the fighting has con- 
tinued two years past that time and 
the Japanese people have had to pay 
deeply for it. Last week, with no 
end of the conflict in sight, they were 
asked to dig still deeper as Tokyo’s 
Cabinet approved the largest budget 
in Japan’s history. 

Calling for expenditures in the 1940- 
41 fiscal year totaling 10,360,000,000 
yen ($2,427,657,500), 65 per cent of it 
will go to the fighting forces. 

Although half of the budget total is 
to be raised by borrowing, the pro- 
gram necessitates tremendous tax in- 
creases and drastic new taxes. Thus, 
in the new fiscal year, Japanese citi- 
zens will face not only a new system 
of income levies starting at six per 
cent on all incomes above the equiva- 
lent of $150 annually, but taxes on 
such things as a cup of coffee, cats, 
canaries, goldfish, soap, toothpaste 
and geisha girls. 

Meanwhile, other developments in 
the Orient last week included: 

e Competition between Japanese 
and Chinese to pay tribute to Marshal 
Wu Pei-fu, former powerful Chinese 
war lord, who died at Peiping last 
fortnight, allegedly from an infected 
tooth. Since 1932, Wu had led a quiet 
life in Peiping. The Japanese, cogni- 
zant of the aged “poet-soldier’s” pres- 
tige, early sought his aid in establish- 
ing a new China government under 
former Premier Wang Ching-wei. But 
patriotic Wu steadfastly refused to 
emerge from retirement. While rep- 
resentatives of both the Chungking 
government and the Japanese-spon- 
sored regime in North China sought to 
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Wu’s Family Was Wooed With Condolences 


win Wu’s followers by lavishing con- 
dolences on his family, foreign ob- 
servers believed Wu’s death had dealt 
Japanese plans for the Wang puppet 
regime a severe setback. 

e Apparently anxious to patch up 
relations with the United States, Japan 
made new overtures in that direction. 
While Tokyo was reported paying off 
many claims for damages to American 
property in China, Foreign Minister 
Kichisaburo Nomura invited U. S. Am- 
bassador Joseph Grew in for another 
lengthy conference. Moreover, when 
the Japanese press dragged out the 
bogey of a Japanese non-aggression 
pact with Soviet Russia, Seijiro Yoshiz- 
awa, director of. the American Bureau 
of the Tokyo Foreign Office, told 
Eugene H. Dooman, counsellor of the 
U. S. Embassy, that such a pact with 
the Soviet was not under discussion 
at present. 


..« Reich Trade 


In a speech last January Adolf Hit- 
ler declared ‘that Germany must “ex- 


port or die.” How near right the 
Fuehrer was only time may tell. But 
last week, after only 3% months of 
war, Germany’s overseas trade, which 
comprises half her foreign commerce, 
faced possible extinction. 

That this was a fact, even before 
inauguration of the recent Allied ban 
on German exports, was bluntly ad- 
mitted by the well-known German 
economist, Emil Helfferich, director 
of the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Line and one of the foremost colonial 
experts in the Reich. What made Herr 
Helfferich’s admission all the more re- 
markable was the fact that it was pub- 
lished in Hermann Goering’s official 
magazine, The Four Year Plan. 

Economist Helfferich painted a 
gloomy picture of the economic situa- 
tion resulting from the blockade. Of 
the serious problems it had brought to 
the Reich, he wrote: 


We must face the facts. They are 
the same as in 1914-18. England’s 


‘ 


power has brought German overseas 
trade to a complete standstill . 

In 100 harbors throughout the world 
goods and products now lie idle, part- 
ly in German ships and partly in 
enemy hands. In German warehouses 
goods are piling up, while orders in- 
volving millions ... are still on the 
books, Business has come to a stand- 
still. But expenses, obligations and 
interests still exist. 


Then Herr Helfferich listed thes: 
three steps the government must tak. 
immediately to prevent the last slender 
threads of Germany’s commerce lead- 
ing overseas from breaking forever: 
(1) subsidies to keep exporters an: 
importers afloat; (2) reduce their ex 
penses by cutting taxes, rents and in 
terest and allowing them to dismiss 
employees; and (3) provide them with 
some other kind of business. 

In addition, to combat the loss of 
overseas trade, Helfferich urged speed 
ing up of the Nazi plan for obtaining 
vital food products and raw materia! 
from European neutrals, particular), 
southeastern Europe and Russia, which 
the British blockade cannot direct)\ 
reach, 


War Sidelights— 


@ In Helsinki, Finland, the stor) 
was being told that a rescue party. 
digging in the wreckage of an apart 
ment house after a Soviet bombing. 
found a parrot. Unharmed in its cage, 
it was squawking: “That devil Molo 
toff.” 


@ In New Orleans, La., the Times 
Picayune reported that an American 
fisherman had written to King George, 
suggesting a solution for Britain’s 
troubles with German mines. The 
“solution”: That the British get 50) 
of Louisiana’s biggest alligator gar 
fish, place steel bands around them, 
and turn them loose in mine-infeste: 
waters. The gars, it was said, would 
run into the submerged mines and 
explode them. 


e From Yankton, S. D., J. Leon La- 
zarowitz, president of the Rambling 
Hobo Fellowship of America, an- 
nounced that his organization hai 
broken off “diplomatic relations” with 
hoboes in Russia, Germany, Italy and 
Japan because those nations were “ag 
gressors.” 


e Anxious to overcome the food 
shortage, German officials have com 
mandeered al] Reich swimming pools. 
They will be used for the propagatio 
of fresh water food fish. 


@ When President Albert Lebrun of 
France visited the Western Front re- 
cently, he left Paris secretly; only « 
few hundred persons in Paris knew of 
his visit until after his return. A! 
Strasbourg, Lebrun peeked through 3 
canvas screen at the German lines an: 
was flabbergasted to read this sign 
there: “Welcome to the President of 
the French Republic.” 
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Strange, New World 


The last ice age, which began at 
least 30,000 years ago, is slowly dis- 
ippearing. The earth’s average tem- 
perature has been gradually rising, and 
is it rises great glaciers keep on melt- 
ing. This results in a gradual increase 
in depth of the oceans, an increase in 
the amount of the earth’s surface cov- 
ered by water, which already covers 
two-thirds of the earth’s surface. 

What would happen to the earth if 
its average temperature increased as 

uch as 10 degrees? Last week, Dr. 
Kirtley Fletcher Mather, 51-year-old 
professor of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who has been studying the 
effect of temperature on geography, 
posed, then answered the question. 

He pictured a strange, new world. 
\ 10-degree rise in temperature, he 
said, would change the whole geog- 
raphy of the earth. The ice caps at 
the north and south poles would melt 
completely, increasing the average 
lepth of the oceans 50 feet, and whole 
ections of the earth’s present coastal 
reas would be inundated. 

In the United States, the oceans’ 
rise would put much of the Atlantic 
coast line and the lower Mississippi 
valley under water. Such major U. S. 
coastal cities as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Or- 
leans would be either totally or par- 
tially submerged. 

in Europe, where map-changing is 
| major preoccupation of man, the ef- 
fect of the oceans’ rise would be no 
less devastating. Finland, which Rus- 
sia is bloodily trying to annex, would 
completely disappear, along with little 
Holland, Imperialist Russia would 
lose much of its present territory to 
the Baltic and Black Seas. With the 
likely joining of the Baltic and the 
\rctic Ocean, Norway and Sweden 
would make up a new island. 

The 10-degree rise in temperature 

ould have other far-reaching effects. 
he tropics would become too hot for 
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great pain. 


to skin disease than brunettes . . 
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human habitation; Greenland and Ant- 
arctica would become ice-free, with 
temperate zone climates, and much of 
the temperate zones would become 
tropical. 

This change need worry no one alive 
now, according to Dr. Mather. The 
earth’s average temperature will not 
mount another 10 degrees for 15,000 
years, perhaps twice that long. And 
the depth of the oceans is not likely to 
increase at a rate of more than an inch 
a century. 





Red Man’s Scourge 


Of the 350,000 American Indians 
scattered throughout the United States 
and Alaska, some 24,000 are afflicted 
with a dreaded eye disease called 
trachoma. Peculiarly the red man’s 
scourge, trachoma is characterized by 
inflammation of the lids, granulated 
lids and extremely painful, burning 
eyes. In the whole remaining popula- 
tion of this country there are only 
some 33,800 cases. 

Because the disease is so prevalent 
among its wards, the Federal govern- 
ment’s Office of Indian Affairs has 
long been a center of trachoma re- 
search. Dr. Fred Loe of the Rosebud 
Reservation in South Dakota has been 
an especially successful pioneer with 
sulphanilamide treatment. Last week 
use of this “wonder drug” enabled In- 
dian Service physicians to predict the 
eventual eradication of trachoma. 

At 11 agencies situated in seven 
states, 931 Indians recently completed 
sulphanilamide treatments. Today over 
half of them are entirely free from 
trachoma and the vision of others is 
markedly improved; a negligible num- 
ber shows no benefit. Less painful 
and expensive than earlier external ap- 
plications, the sulphanilamide treat- 
ment requires only three to six weeks 
of internal dosage. 

If sulphanilamide finally wipes out 
trachoma among American Indians, the 
people of China, Japan, Egypt and 





T HAS been estimated that an acre of land in the world’s temperate zones 

receives from the summer sun an amount of heat equivalent to that which 
would be received from burning 250 tons of high-grade coal .. . 
mactans is called the Black Widow spider because the female is black and 
frequently murders her husband after mating time. Contrary to popular opinion, 
its bite will not kill healthy human beings, though it causes severe fever and 
It is dangerous enough, however, to kill infirm people and guinea 
pigs ... @ Some dermatologists believe blonde persons are more susceptible 
. @ At its nearest point, the vast galaxy of 


@ Lactrodectrus 


stars known as the Milky Way is 18,000 trillion miles distant from the earth 
... @ According to veterinarians, the blood of thoroughbred dogs varies in type, 
but the blood of mongrels is always the same ... @ Pellagra, a disease appar- 
ently caused by poor diets lacking milk, eggs, liver, greens and fruit juices, 


afflicts about 400,000 Americans. 
cure it... 


Nicotinic acid has been successfully used to 
@ At least once every half hour, an earthquake occurs somewhere 


in the world. The northeastern part of the United States suffers fewer seismic 
disturbances than any other region of similar size on the face of the globe .. . 
@ Oceanographers have asserted that the temperature of ocean water below 
100 fathoms does not change with the seasons of the year... @ Fifty years ago, 
tuberculosis was almost invariably fatal; today, the tuberculosis victim has 19 


chances out of 20 to recover. 
























The Disease Is Peculiar to the Indian 


Russia will also benefit. Now preva- 
lent in all those countries, the disease 
is thought to be of Oriental origin and 
to have come to the American Indian 
with the Coronado expedition to New 
Mexico in 1534. Though it is believed 
that trachoma is aggravated by crowd- 
ed living conditions and poor bathing 
facilities, its exact cause is a subject 
of dispute. 

One theory is that the disease comes 
from the incessant wind, glare and 
flying sand of the desert. Certain 
tribes, like the Seminoles of the Flori- 
da Everglades, have never known 
trachoma. On the other hand, even 
in the Southwest, the rate of infectivity 
is not uniform for all tribes. Some 30 
per cent of the 50,000 Navajo have 
trachoma, while incidence among the 
Zuni is less than one per cent. 
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Capsules 


@ Statistical proof that women are 
getting thinner under the dictates of 
modern fashions is advanced by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Wom- 
en insured in 1932-34 were on an av- 
erage three to five pounds lighter, for 
each height and in almost every age 
group, than those insured in 1922-23. 


g@ A new skin disease, characterized 
by cracks in the skin of the face and 
called “ariboflavinosis,” has been re- 
ported by two U. S. Public Health 
Service physicians. Previously con- 
fused with pellagra and beri-beri, the 
newly discovered ailment is caused by 
deficiency of vitamin B-2 or riboflavin 
and can be cleared up by adminis- 
tration of synthetic riboflavin. 


q Attracted by anecdotes about the 
healthful properties of onions and 
garlic, Dr. Carl C. Lindegren of the 
University of Southern California has 
extracted a substance from garlic 
which may prove a powerful bacteria 
killer. Potentially useful in treatment 
of tuberculosis and peritonitis, the new 
substance is called “crotonaldehyde” 
and has been the subject of “very 
favorable” experiments on animals 
against every type of bacteria tested. 











































Mathematical Salmon 


Into the Bristol Bay waters of 
Alaska every year swarm millions of 
fine, fat red salmon, headed for mating 
and death in Alaskan rivers and 
streams. And every year the fisheries 
net from 10 million to 25 million of 
the fish. 

But fishermen and cannery workers, 
for whom the salmon run means mon- 
ey jingling in their pockets, look for- 
ward to 1940 with little pleasure. For 
1940 is a figure divisible by 5. And for 
some unexplained reason, every such 
year the customary huge runs of sal- 
mon fail to develop. Not only are the 
runs smaller every fifth year than in 
the in-between years, but the catch 
daring these “weak cycle” runs has 
declined persistently, from 14,787,678 
in 1915 to only 3,154,150 in 1935. 

Last week, as Acting Commissioner 
of Fisheries Charles E. Jackson re- 
ported these facts to Secretary Ickes, 
Interior Department experts and the 
canning industry hoped despondently 
that since 1935 the mathematical sal- 
mon have forgotten how to count. 


N. A. M. Convention 


Inasmuch as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ represents some 


7.000 U. S. employers of industrial 
labor, its voice is often taken to be the 
voice of big business. Because big 
business has generally been opposed 
to the New Deal, the N. A. M. has fre- 
quently acted as an amplifier for de- 
nunciations of the New Deal. 

Major sounding board for these de- 
nunciations have been the N. A. M.’s 
annual conventions. Last week, the 
N. A. M. ended its 44th annual conven- 
tion in New York City’s Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, with approximately 3,000 
industrialists present. 

Theme of the convention, called the 
“Congress of American Industry,” was 
“Forward With the Republic.” On 
hand were numerous noted speakers, 
including Democratic Senators Millard 
Tydings of Maryland and Burt Wheeler 
of Montana, columnists Walter Lipp- 
mann and Gerieral Hugh Johnson, and 
Commonwealth & Southern president 
Wendell Willkie. 

For the first two days of the three- 
day meeting, the New Deal, as usual, 
took a terrific verbal drubbing. Speak- 
ers called for immediate removal of 
governmental interference with priv- 
ate enterprise and a return to “free 
competition”; lifting of the intoler- 
able burden of taxes,” and a “moratori- 
um on reform,” among other things. 

Resolutions adopted also followed 
the N. A. M.’s customary conservative 
trend. They demanded revision of the 
Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour Act, the 
two Securities Acts, the unemployment 
insurance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; a balanced budget; elimi- 
nation of government competition with 
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President Prentis: A Student and Speaker 


private enterprise, and abandonment 
of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, 

On the third day, however, the anti- 
New Deal tone became extremely mild. 
A “Platform of American Industry,” 
representing the work and compro- 
mises of 20 permanent N. A. M. com- 
mittees with a combined membership 
of more than 700, was adopted. Though 
it echoed the general dissatisfaction 
with the Administration’s policies, the 
echo was faint. 

The platform simply proclaimed, for 
example, the need of repeal or re- 
vision of “some existing laws” (the 
Wagner Act was not even specifically 
mentioned) ; “taxation on a more equit- 
able and less burdensome basis”; and 
reduction of “government spending 
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Synthetic Suit: Coal, Salt and Air 
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programs ... within the limits of prac- 
ticability.” In addition, it placed th. 
responsibility for economic recovery) 
largely on industry itself, stating that 
industrial management “serves its own 
interests best as it strives to serve also 
the interests of the nation as a whole. 
Before adjourning, the convention 
also selected a new president to suc 
ceed Howard Coonley, chairman of th: 
Walworth Company. He was Hen 
ning Webb Prentis, Jr., 55, president! 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. Studious 
and a good speaker, Prentis has made 
his company known for two things 
good labor relations and detailed re- 
ports of operations to stockholders. 
Though convention business kept 
most of the convention-goers busy, 
many found time to watch a fashion 
parade—presented by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co.—in which come- 
ly manikins wore synthetic clothing 
and feminine accessories made in a 
laboratory from such raw materials as 
coal tar, salt, camphor, soy beans, 
safety glass, plastics, the casein of milk 
and sea sand. Particularly popular 
with the industrialists, it was noted, 
was an abbreviated red and white 
bathing suit, developed from a lump of 
coal, a pinch of salt and some air. 
eee 


Job Levels 


In the past 10 years, population 
changes have increased the number 
of workers available for employment 
in the United States by about 6,000,- 
000 (from 48,354,000 to -54,538,000). 
During the same time, despite the fact 
that industrial production is now at a 
rate equal to any in American history, 
technological advances have at least 
temporarily contracted certain labor 
markets, In face of these facts, some 
observers have come to view the wide- 
spread unemployment of the past de- 
pression decade as evidence of “eco- 
nomic stagnation.” 

Last week this view was assailed 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board on the basis of a survey of em- 
ployment trends since 1900. Pointing 
to the fact that employment since the 
beginning of the century has fluctu- 
ated on a “generally increasing level,” 
the board warned that “the simple 
facts of duration and severity of un- 
employment offer no basis for deduc- 
tions with respect to chronic unem- 
ployment.” 

In-support of its contention that 
current joblessness has not been 
proved “permanent and _ irremedi- 
able,” the board turned back to 1921, 
year of greatest unemployment prio! 
to the present depression. In that 
year, 4,754,000 persons, or 11.2 per 
cent of the total labor force, were idle. 
Yet by 1929, according to the board 
figures, the number of unemployed 
had dropped to 429,000, only nine- 


tenths of one per cent of available 


workers. 


In its record of the great depression, 


the survey cited these figures: 


1933 12,744,000 unemployed 25% of labor force 
6,372,000 i“ 12% “1 
10,099,000 - 18.8% “tes 
8,190,000 = 15% a 


The board’s conclusion: “The fact 
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that high levels of unemployment... 
have been superseded in the recent 
past by considerably lower levels can 
be regarded as demonstrating that the 
economic system possesses dynamic 
powers of recuperation.” 
—— rrr 


Farm Show 

Trains leaving Chicago last week 
carried happy throngs of men, women 
and children—some with their pockets 
jingling, many proudly displaying 
prize ribbons. Behind them they left 
one of the finest assortments of fat 
stock ever sold to Chicago’s famous 
packing houses. Some also had sold 
prize breeding animals or bought new 
ones. The 40th annual International 
Live Stock Exposition and its related 
hay and grain show had come to a 
successful conclusion. 

During the exposition’s eight days, 
148,000 persons had trooped through 
2) acres of exhibits in the Internation- 
al Amphitheater to set a new attend- 
ance record, 32,000 above last year’s. 
They had seen more than 13,300 of the 
world’s best beef cattle, sheep, hogs 
and horses judged in brightly lighted 
tanbark rings by 46 experts. Some 
5,000 samples of hay and grain were 
on display. 

With a total value of about $5,000,- 
000, the exhibits were the basis for 
awards of $100,000 in cash prizes and 
that were sold at the show 
brought an additional $1,000,000 to 
their owners. 

Among the 125,000 participants from 
11 states, six provinces of Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Britain and Bel- 
gium, special attention focused on the 
1,400 young members of 4-H clubs 
entering exhibits that had already won 
local competitions. For in conjunction 

ith the huge farm show, the 4-H clubs 
of North America held their 18th an- 

ual congress. ° 

To one of these 4-H boys, 18-year- 
old Mayfield Kothmann of Mason 
County, Texas, went the exposition’s 
nost coveted prize, the grand cham- 
pionship in all steer classes. The 
youth’s prize-winning animal was a 
red-coated, white-faced Hereford steer, 
16 months old, named Lucky Boy. Pur- 
chased for $35 when two days old and 
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“Lucky Boy” and Lucky Owner: They Took the Exposition’s Most Coveted Prize 


fed at a cost of about $250, the 1,220- 
pound steer won $775 in prize money 
and brought his owner $1,647 when 
sold at auction at the exceptionally 
low price of $1.35 a pound. 

Analysis of winnings by states show- 
ed Hlinois on top with 54 champion- 
ships and 135 first prizes, followed by 
Indiana and Iowa. Ontario, Canada, 
was in fourth place. 


Briefs 5 


@ Of every 1,000 gifts bought this 
Christmas, women will get 323, chil- 
dren 302 and men 127. Basing a sur- 
vey of gift habits on a study of 3,100,- 
000 shoppers, R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York City department store, revealed 
that every 1,000 gifts for women in- 
clude 121 slips and panties, 112 pairs of 
stockings, 97 handkerchiefs, and 93 
nightclothes. About 70 per cent of the 
gifts for children are toys. For men 
the chances are 272 out of 1,000 their 
gifts will be shirts, 173 ties and socks, 
and 87 slippers. 


@ The Federal Trade Commission 





SURVEY by the Federal Bureau of Fisheries reveals that U. S. anglers spent 
close to one billion dollars in 1939 for fishing licenses, tackle, transportation, 


guides, food, etc. 


while Maine, at $41,171,441, was second . 
this country amounted to 3,816,502 tons. 


Expenditures were heaviest in California with %50,000,000, 


. @ In 1938, paperboard production in 
With monthly production reaching a 


new high of 506,466 tons for last October, the total for the first 10 months of 1939 


has already exceeded last year’s figure... 


e Fires on America’s farms during 


the current year have caused estimated losses of over one hundred million dollars, 


offer 820 “basic models” 


e Truck manufacturers in the U. S. 


. @ At 333 football games during the season now 


closing, total attendance was 7,570,159, an average of 22,733 persons per game .. . 
@ Though less than three per cent of the national population and five per cent 
of the urban population lived in apartment houses in 1930, there is an increasing 


| some $5,000,000 more than last year... 


trend toward such dwellings. 


For every 100 one-family dwellings built in the 


nation’s large cities during the past 18 years, accommodations have been provided 


@ To keep retail prices at their present 


level in the face of an increase in silk prices, American hat manufacturers will 


make hat bands one-eighth of an inch narrower in 1940... 


@e Annual produc- 


tion of snuff in this country is about 36,000,000 pounds. The three largest snuff 
companies had gross sales of $32,000,000 last year. 


| for 87 families in apartment houses... 
| 
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ordered the General Motors Corpora- 
tien and the Ford Motor Cumpany to 
cease and desist from using “6 per 
cent” in advertising their installment 
payment plans for buying autos. Mem- 
bers of the public, said the FTC, be- 
lieve the advertising means that buy- 
ers under the plan pay only 6 per cent 
simple interest a year on the balance 
due on the car as it is periodically re- 
duced by payments. Actually, accord- 
ing to the FTC, buyers pay 6 per cent, 
9 per cent or 12 per cent on the bal- 
ance originally owed, depending on 
whether payments are to be completed 
in 12, 18 or 24 months, 


@ The Department of Justice an- 
nounced that it was planning to file 
a civil suit against 12 corporations 
and 103 individuals in the glassware 
industry, charging them with violat- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trvst Act and 
the Clayton Act by comvining and 
conspiring in restraint of trade to get 
a monopoly in machinery for the mak- 
ing of glassware. This is the first of 
a series of actions to be instituted 
against practices under the Patent 
Law which the Justice Department 
considers violate the anti-trust laws, 
A general investigation is being launch- 
ed into the use of patents, patent- 
pooling agreements and patent-licens- 
ing agreements “by which certain in- 
dustries ... are controlled and domi- 
nated by one or several large com- 
panies.” 


q@ The number of American farms 
lost through foreclosures and tax sales 
has steadily decreased in the last five 
years, according to an Agricultural 
Department report. Of all farms in 
the country, 16.8 per thousand changed 
hands under forced sales or similar 
defaults during the year ended March 
1, 1939, compared with 174 farms 
during the preceding year, and with 
28.3 farms in the year ended March, 
1935. 
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The Time Is Here 


OW is the time to say something 

about Christmas. Now is the 
time to feel a warm glow around the 
heart and be merry. So let us feel 
warm around the heart and let us 
be merry. 

The words may be as ashes in the 
mouth, as iron in the soul, but no 
matter. Let us say the good things 
anyhow. Let us say to each other all 
the good things we used to say before 
this mad and sacrilegious world made 
a Black Mass of the Nativity. Let us 
say them over and over again. The 
time is here. 

The time is here for men and nations 
everywhere to look to the Star over 
Bethlehem and listen to the voice of 
the heralding angel. The time is here 
for the triumph of our innate human 
decencies over the forces of evil. The 
time is here for all mankind to grasp 
the rich and poetic meanings of Christ 
and Christianity. This season is a 
season for reflection on that, and the 
reflection need not be at all religious. 
Christianity is more than a mystic’s 
faith; it is a way of life; it is de- 
mocracy refined to the point of highest 
virtue—a philosophy men frequently 
revere but seldom practice. 


ERTAINLY, that philosophy is not 

being practiced now. Christianity 
is in suspension; the principles of 
Christ are scorned by the bullying 
nihilists of our day; indeed, they seem 
to have been forgotten by all of us. To 
paraphrase John, He is in the world, 
and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knows Him not. He comes 
unto His own, and His own receive 
Him not. The Light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehends 
it not. 

This is the time when that Light 
should shine with special force. And 
in the uncomprehending darkness that 
is our world, this is the time when 
men should open their eyes to the 
brightness. The sentimental pleas- 
antries of the season are centuries old, 
and they are significant because they 
are at least a recognition of Christian- 
ity’s heart-warming presence. And as 
long as that recognition exists, there 
will be reason to hope that man’s in- 
humanity to man will some day van- 
ish; there will be reason to hope that 
somehow the spark of Christ’s glori- 
ous spirit will set mankind aflame to 
build a society far better than any 
yet known. 

And so, no matter what evils are 
loose in the world, this should be a 
joyous and hopeful time. The Star 


over Bethlehem still shines, and it is 
not merely a symbol of formal religion, 
not merely a thing about which 
preachers prate. It is a rallying point 
for all those who believe that Christi- 
anity is a way of life, a practical way 
of life, a way of life that can be made 
to work if only we rise to its level. 
Such is the message implicit in this 
season, and we should be gladdened 
by it even though we seem at the mo- 
ment to be a race lost in darkness. 


Merry Christmas to our readers and 
to the world. 
gq 


Finnish Relief 


S OUR story on page four reports, 

former President Herbert Hoover 
has organized a nation-wide drive to 
raise money for the relief of the civil- 
ian population of Finland. This is in 
the best American tradition. 

The people of the United States are 
historically unique as a people whose 
sympathies invariably go out to the 
underdog. In the case of Finland, 
American sympathies are particularly 
strong, for much more than the under- 
dog principle is involved. In the first 
place, we admire and respect the 
Finns for the excellent way they have 
governed themselves since achieving 
independence in 1917. In the second 
place, we are for them because their 
land is a democracy. In the third 
place, we feel we are their special 
friends because they alone, among al] 
our war debtors, have faithfully met 
their obligations. And in the fourth 


place, we are wholeheartedly rooting 
for them because they are a small na- 
tion fighting for life against the unpro- 
voked and immoral assault of the Rus- 
sian giant. 


Over and beyond all this, 
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we have been thrilled and inspire: 


by the bravery and skill they havc 
shown against great odds. 


Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that general enthusiasm has 
greeted the idea of sending help to 
Finnish civilians. By the same token, 
it is not surprising that our govern- 
ment has gone out of its way to extend 
financial credits to the government of 
Finland. Whatever our Neutrality Act 
may say, Americans are quite definite 
ly taking sides against Russia. But 
this does not mean we are involving 
ourselves in the actual battle of the 
Finns; it means merely that we are 
throwing our weight behind a Lilli- 
putian country struggling for exis- 
tence against a Colossus whose in- 
vasion is utterly without justification. 


This is not simply a matter of our 
helping the underdog; it is a matte: 
also of helping our own interests. In 
effect, by aiding Finland, we are seek 
ing to make it clear before all the 
world that the United States intends 
to oppose aggression everywhere by) 
any and all methods short of war. 
This international approach careful!) 
adheres to all the technicalities fixed 
by Congress in our Neutrality Act. Ad- 
mittedly, its spirit is not neutral, bul 
to be neutral in this case would be to 
deny spirit itself, and that would be 
folly. The point we must remember 
here is that the United States belongs 
to the family of nations and that we 
are affected when members of that 
family are either threatened or de- 
stroyed by gangster aggressors. 


T IS therefore not without self- 

interest that the United States now 
rushes to the aid of Finland. Finan- 
cial credits, however, constitute «a 
purely governmental move in which 
the public does not actively partici- 
pate. The nation-wide drive under 
former President Hoover, however, is 
another matter. In this, every Amer- 
ican can cooperate directly. Mr. Hoo- 
ver heads the Finnish Relief Fund, 
Inc., and the appeal of that organiza- 
tion is for individual contributions of 
money to help innocent Finnish ci- 
vilians victimized by the brutish Rus- 
sian attack. 

At the request of Mr. Hoover, PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating with other 
groups in the campaign being staged 
by his organization. Accordingly, this 
magazine invites its readers to send 
checks, money orders or cash ad- 
dressed to the Finnish Relief Fund. 
Inc. All such contributions will be 
acknowledged by PATHFINDER and 
forwarded to Mr. Hoover. 


Whether big or small, every bit will 
be of help to the sorely beset Finns. 
The time is most appropriate. This 
campaign is not only jn the best Amer- 
iean tradition; it is also in the best 
tradition of the Christmas spirit. 
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Man Who Talked With God 


“I Talked With God” 
Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


P ROBABLY no advertisement in 
PATHFINDER intrigues us as 
much as the one beginning with these 
startlingly unequivocal lines. Who is 
this man, Dr, Frank B. Robinson, who 
talks with God? How does he do it? 

Last week, we found out. At least, 
we think we found out. In Washing- 
ion to see about getting some Federal 
money to help build a hospital in Mos- 
cow, Idaho—his headquarters—Doc 
Robinson dropped in to chat with us. 
He’s a big, bespectacled man, with 
close-cropped grey hair, blue eyes, and 
a bluff, hearty manner. “Many people 
call me a damned roughneck,” he told 
us confidentially. 

Dr. Robinson does talk with God 
ind we could, too, he informed us 
right off. However, some preparatory 
work is required. You start by re- 
peating this affirmation over and over: 
‘| believe in the power of the living 
God.” When you are convinced of that, 
you take up another affirmation: “I 
im finding the power of the living 
God.” You keep this up until suddenly 
“the realm of the living God is very 
real to you” and you find yourself 
talking to God. 

After you get God's ear, so to speak, 
He will give you good advice on how 
to solve your problems. The result is 
your “material benefits” mount and 
vou find “sweet peace.” At any rate, 
that’s what happened to him, said the 
Doc. Ten years ago, when he launched 
“Psychiana” (the name of his relig- 
ion), he was a poor drug clerk in 
Moscow. Today, he owns the largest 
newspaper in North Idaho, the Rob- 
inson Professional Building, the Ex- 
clusive Prescription Pharmacy, and a 
line brick house, where he lives with 
his wife and two children. As “Psych- 
iana’s” president, he gets $8750 a 


month, 


he 5 he started “Psychiana” in 
‘J 1929 as a corporation, Doc Rob- 
nson said, his followers have in- 
reased by leaps and bounds and now 
number 750,000 in the United States 
and 67 other countries. “Psychiana”’ 
literature (including a weekly, a 
quarterly and “lessons” for students, 
Which are sold at $20 a series) is 
printed in 17 languages. 

To handle this literature, the Doc 
has a staff of 40 men and women. In 
October, they mailed out 1,200,000 dif- 
ferent pieces. The staff members also 

eep a file of testimonials from people 

ho say they have talked to God; they 
ow have so many — 150,000 — that 
hey’re throwing the new ones away. 

Doc Robinson told us he’s 56 years 

ld and that he was born in Henley- 

'-Arden, England—same place as 
Shakespeare, His father is a Baptist 
preacher there yet. The Doc himself 
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Robinson Explained How It’s Done 


graduated from the Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Toronto, Can., but 
never preached the Baptist faith. 
“Didn’t believe their stuff,” he said 
jovially. 

When he talked to us, Dr. Robinson, 
who is, incidentally, a staunch Repub- 
lican, was mildly incensed over 
charges that he made himself rich by 
selling “Psychiana” lessons. “Matter 
of fact,” he said before he left us, 
“Psychiana” is $110,000 in debt to me.” 


“Washing-Done” Marshall 


F YOU are in Washington for a 

few hours, you cannot help seeing 
one of the many blue-and-gold chain 
stores of the Palace Laundry, across 
its front emblazoned the slogan, “Long 
Live Linen.” If you’re here during 
football season, you cannot help hear- 
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ing of the burgundy-and-gold clad 
Washington Redskins professional 
football team. If you’re here anytime, 
you’re sure to be told about the man 
who runs them both with a shrewd, 
free-hand, crackling exuberance— 
George Preston Marshall. 

Last week the professional football 
season was over. Two weeks before, 
the “Washing-Done” Redskins had lost 
the Eastern League title to the New 
York Giants on a disputed field goal. 
The referee luckily escaped with his 
life from 15,000 enraged Washington 
fans who had followed the team to 
New York. 

Most club-owners might have gone 
into hibernation after the defeat. 
Marshall, with dignified ostentation, 
merely withdrew to the neat but gaudy 
office at the corner of Ninth and H 
Sts., N. W., where behind the gold- 
fish privacy of a plate glass window he 
conjures up new wrinkles for wet 
wash and football teams, while throngs 
of admirers gape from the sidewalk. 

Running his business behind a plate 
glass window is typical of the traits 
which have made Marshall a Capital 
institution. 


N 1918, at 21, Marshall was learn- 

ing the fine points of machine gun- 
nery at Camp Meade when his father 
died, leaving a modest laundry and 
$5,000. Young George gave his mother 
all but $500 and went to work in the 
laundry. His showmanly instincts had 
been abetted by a brief fling on the 
stage, terminated by mutual agreement 
between him and his audiences. So, 
as soon as his laundry began to pros- 
per he put a theater manager in as 
manager. His laundry soon wrung out 
enough money to fulfill another am- 
bition. 

At school Marshall was prevented 
from being an all-American quarter- 
back by the unfortunate coincidence 
that almost everyone else that came 
out for the team was a better player 
than he. As if to compensate for this, 
he bought the Boston professional 
football franchise in 1932. But Boston 
remained cold to his Redskins during 
a five-year stay. So Marshall came to 
Washington. 

Mostly by hiring players like Sling- 
in’ Sammy Baugh ($15,000 a year) and 
giving Washington razzle-dazzle foot- 
ball with all the trimmings—a 100- 
piece band in Indian costume; a swing 
orchestra; and a “college song” for 
his pro team, written partly by his 
wife, Corinne Griffith, the former 
movie star. The chorus begins: 

Hail to the Redskins, 
Hail to vic-to-ree! 
Braves on the war-path, 
Fight for old D. C. 

Perhaps the secret of Marshall’s 
success can be found in his conquest 
of Washington society. When blue- 
bloods began to sniff that “Wet Wash” 
Marshall was a social climber, he sent 
out Christmas cards showing himself 
climbing up a ladder and through a 
window with a laundry bag on his 
back. Now he not only irons the 
linens for the best parties, but goes to 
the parties, too. 
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Admiral Raeder 


OUGH Germany is the greatest 

industrial country in Europe— 
and next to the United States, the 
greatest in the world—she has fewer 
raw materials than any major con- 
tinental power. Of the 30 basic mate- 
rials essential to modern industry, 
Germany has only two within her 
borders—coal and potash—in large 
enough quantities to meet her needs. 
All the rest must be imported. 

If they could not be obtained, Ger- 
many would collapse. Well aware of 
Germany’s vital needs for imports 
when war was declared last Septem- 
ber, Britain and France immediately 
set about choking them off by clamp- 
ing down a blockade, the same kind of 
blockade that crushed Germany in the 
First World War. 

Chief responsibility for breaking 
the blockade of the Second World War 
has fallen upon a sturdy, old-line Ger- 
man naval officer who has spent 45 
of his 63 years in naval service. He 
is Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, close 
friend of Hitler and supreme com- 
mander of the German fleet. 

By last week, Raeder may not have 
come close to his goal of breaking the 
blockade, but the German Navy could 
chalk up a heavy toll of Allied ship- 
ping. It had sunk more than 100 Brit- 
ish and French merchant ships and 
several British warships, including 
the aircraft carrier Courageous and 
the battleship Royal Oak. In addition, 
the British Navy had lost more men in 
action than the British Expeditionary 
Force and British Air Force combined. 
In effect, Germany had applied a 
counter-blockade, impairing the flow 
of British imports and exports. 

This early success, many believed, 
has been due to Raeder’s hit-and-run 
naval strategy—guerrilla warfare of 
the sea, a special kind of fighting 
which Raeder has developed from ex- 
perience in the First World War. 


N 1914, Raeder participated in the 

successful German shelling of the 
British east coast, but after that, he 
knew nothing but defeat. He was with 
the German squadron whipped by the 
British at the battle of Dogger Bank. 
When Admiral von Hipper’s squadron 
steamed into battle against the British 
at Jutland, Raeder was von Hipper’s 
chief of staff. Though the British lost 
more ships and men than the Ger- 
mans, the German fleet was forced 
back into harbor, from which it never 
again emerged except to be scuttled at 
Scapa Flow in 1919. 

As a result of these defeats, Raeder 
became convinced Germany could 
never build a fleet that could conquer 
the world’s greatest navy in line of 
battle. What Germany needed, he rea- 
soned, was a sea arm that could estab- 
lish a counter-blockade and throttle 
British commerce. England herself, 


he knew, was dependent on imported 
foodstuffs to feed her population and 
on imported raw materials to keep her 
factories humming. 

Consequently, when Raeder was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Ger- 
man Navy in 1935, he set about 
to equip his fleet to raid British com- 
merce and keep merchant ships from 
British ports, while evading face-to- 
face combat, Especially effective in 
this work have been submarines, 
mines and commerce raiders—war- 
ships fast enough to outrun heavy bat- 
tleships, yet powerful enough to out- 
fight speedy cruisers and destroyers. 

When the war started, German sub- 
marines were said to number 100 built 
or building— reputedly the best un- 
derseas force in Europe. How many 
mines Raeder has at his disposal no 


International 
Raeder Uses a Hit-and-Run Strategy 


one knows outside of Germany, but 
in a two-week period so many of them 
were sown that 27 ships were sunk 
off the British Isles. 

For commerce raiding, Raeder has 
“pocket battleships’”—such as_ the 
Deutschland and Admiral Scheer— 
which can outrun or outfight all but 
five ships in the combined British and 
French navies, Last week, both the 
Deutschland and Admiral Scheer 
were reportedly at large in British 
sea lanes, preying on unwary mer- 
chantmen. 


OR his present responsibilities, 

Raeder is well-equipped by. long 
training. Born the son of a school 
principal on April 24, 1876, near Ham- 
burg, he entered the Navy at 18 and 
never left it. Three years later he 
was an officer. From that time on, 
his rise was slow but steady. 

There are few departments of the 
German Navy in which Raeder has not 
served, In 1903 to 1905, he was at- 
tached to the Marine Academy, In 


i ‘ 


1908, he was in the information divi- 
sion. From 1910 to 1912, he was navi- 
gating officer for Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
yacht, the Hohenzollern. 

During the First World War, Raeder 
served on the warships Seydlitz, Lut- 
zow and Hindenburg. In 1919, he be- 
came head of the Central Departmen; 
of the Reich Naval Office, and in 1922 
Rear Admiral and Inspector of Nava! 
Education. In 1925, he was Vice-Ad- 
miral and Commander of the Easter 
Naval Station. Since 1928, he has bee), 
a full admiral and head of the Ger- 
man naval command, 

When Adolf Hitler came to power 
in 1933, Raeder became a special fa- 
vorite. Raeder, unlike many German 
military men, admired Hitler and let 
him know it. He joined the Nazi 
Party. 

For this deference, Raeder was am- 
ply rewarded. In 1935, Hitler made 
him Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
and in 1936, Admiral-General. As a 
further honor, Raeder in 1938 was 
boosted into membership in the Priv, 
Council, whose nine members rule 
Germany under Hitler. Finally, last 
April, Hitler crowned Raeder’s career 
by giving him the title of Grand Ad- 
miral, which makes him comparable 
to a field marshal in the German 
Army. In German history, only two 
other men have held this honorary 
naval title, One was Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the other Admiral von Tirpitz, builder 
of the pre-1914 German fleet. 


N the Nazi military hierarchy, Rae- 
der, who is married and the father 

of two children, is said to be the only 
scholar. He holds an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree for his two-volume Cruis- 
er Warfare in Foreign Waters, which 
is part of an official German history 
of the World War. In addition, he has 
written another book, War on the Sea, 
1914-18, and many magazine articles. 

Grim and determined, a man who 
makes few speeches, Raeder has not, 
despite his position, captured mass 
adulation in Germany. A_ rather 
straitlaced person, he dislikes such 
things as bobbed hair, one story being 
that he refuses to let his sailors’ wives 
bob theirs. 

Last week, despite his ability, it 
seemed unlikely Raeder would either 
be able to break the British blockade 
or establish an effective counter-block- 
ade. If British figures were correct, 
Britain had suffered a net shipping 
loss of only 60,000 tons in the firs! 
100 days of the war and still possessed 
more than 20,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. Moreover, the few spectac- 
ular sinkings of British warships by 
U-boats, though damaging, coul: 
hardly be called dangerous to British 
security. During the first World War, 
Britain lost 246 warships and 815 
auxiliaries, yet ended up with more 
warships than she started with. 

To Raeder, these figures must have 
been depressing. For he believes Ger- 
many must be victorious on the seas 
to win the war, Addressing a German 
youth meeting last May, Raeder said: 
“Every war with a sea power... will 
be decided on the seas.” 
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Mailmen in Dallas, Tex., were unable 
to deliver a letter to one C. C. Peek 
last week because there was no street 
address. Author of the letter was 
Postmaster General JAMES FARLEY. 
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In a West Palm Beach, Fla., court, 
NORMA TALMADGE, former movie 
actress, put her former husband, Com- 
edian GEORGE JESSEL, under a 
$1,000 peace bond. She testified she 
was afraid Jessel would harm her. 

Entering Sing Sing prison to begin 
his two and a half to five year sen- 
tence for larceny and forgery, FRITZ 
KUHN, leader of the pro-Nazi Ger- 
man-American Bund, was put in the 
“segregation” building to protect him 
from possible assault by other prison- 
ers, among whom are several Jews 
and Poles. Said Kuhn: “I’m a little 
upset.” 

After six years as the Cuban Army’s 
Chief of Staff and the “strong man” 
behind a succession of Cuban presi- 
dents, 38-year-old Col. FULGENCIO 
BATISTA retired from the army to 
campaign for the presidency himself. 
His objective, said Batista, was to lift 
Cuba “to the first place among the 
democracies of the world.” By last 
week, five coalition parties, including 
the Communist Party, had nominated 
Batista for the presidency in the Feb. 
28 elections. 

In the 1940 edition of the British 
Who’s Who—in which all biographies 
are written by those listed—German 
Foreign Minister JOACHIM VON RIB- 
BENTROP gives himself credit for 
Germany’s annexation of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia and the return of Me- 
mel, Ribbentrop’s biography, in addi- 
tion, is one-eighth inch longer than 
Adolf Hitler’s. 

When ARTURO ALESSANDRI, 
former rightist President of Chile, re- 
turned to that country from a tour 
abroad, a crowd of 60 leftists chased 
him back aboard his ship. The mob 
was composed of Vanguardistas, sup- 
porters of the popular front goyern- 
ment which succeeded Alessandri’s 
1dministration last December. 

After deliberating less than 12 hours, 
a San Antonio, Tex., jury acquitted 
Mayor MAURY MAVERICK, former 
New Deal Congressman, of charges 
hat he had conspired to pay the poll 
taxes of voters at the last city elec- 
lion—a criminal offense. Maverick, 
who had asserted the prosecution was 
politically inspired, said: “My state- 
ent is contained in the verdict of the 
jury—not guilty.” 


In New York City, Magistrate HEN- 
RY H, CURRAN, former deputy 
Mayor, whose pronouncements have 
‘ong kept the metropolis amused, add- 
Mr. and Mrs. 
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Judge Curran’s “Sentence”: Sleep and Food 


James C. Lewis appeared in his court 
with a complaint that a construction 
firm was violating the anti-noise or- 
dinance by working 24 hours a day 
and keeping them awake at night. Im- 
mediately, Curran “sentenced” them 
to a fine mea] and a good night’s rest 
in a quiet hotel. The next day, the 
Lewises returned and presented the 
bill, as ordered. It totaled $65,32— 
$33.27 for dinner, $3.50 for tip, and 
$28.55 for a suite and breakfast in the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel. Curran paid 
the cost himself, and dismissed the 
case against the construction com- 
pany, holding its noise was necessary. 
He then contributed $65.32 to the Sal- 
vation Army for Christmas dinners 
for the indigent. 

Selected as the new “CINCUS”’— 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Navy 
—was Admiral JAMES O. RICHARD- 
SON, now in command of the battle 
force of the fleet. He succeeds Ad- 
miral CLAUDE C. BLOCH, who will 
take command of the naval district 
with headquarters at Pear] Harbor, 
Hawaii. The change was described as 
“routine.” 


Salapuiatienal 
Admiral Richardson Is the New “Cincus” 









EDUCATION 


Georgia Tech Diet 


When four Georgia Tech students 
got into an argument about German 
war rations, they decided to go on a 
similar diet. Last week, after 12 days 
of existing on a daily ration of 15 
ounces of beer, eight ounces of skim 
milk, and 43 ounces of solid food (in- 
cluding frankfurters, dried peas, cab- 
bage and potatoes), they prepared to 
end their diet but not their argument. 

“I wouldn’t eat the stuff again for 
love or money,” firmly announced 145- 
pound George Stribling, of Point Pleas- 
ant, N. Y., who quit after eight days. 
Equally firm were 153-pound Henry 
Mayo of Norfolk, Va., and 158-pound 
James T. Scanlon of Bellaire, N. Y. 
Each lost nine pounds in 12 days, and 
each agreed that his resistance was so 
low as a result of the diet that “the 
least physical disturbance would 
knock me off.” 

But 137-pound Ed Schmidt of Lyn- 
brook, N. Y., who lost five pounds the 
first three days, then stopped losing, 
stuck to his point: Germans, or “any- 
one else” could live indefinitely on 
such a diet. “I know there are at least 
a million people in New York City, to 
say nothing of the share-croppers in 
the South, who don’t eat as well,” 
he said. 








“Preposterous” Degrees 


Dr. Frederick P, Keppel, 64-year- 
old president of the education-aiding 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
can write nine academic degrees be- 
hind his own name. He is a Bachelor 
of Arts, twice a Doctor of Letters, 
six times a Doctor of Laws. Last 
week, in the Carnegie Corporation’s 
annual report, many-degreed Dr. Kep- 
pel blasted what he saw as the Amer- 
ican habit of indiscriminately creat- 
ing and granting academic degrees. 

“The creation of academic degrees 
has increased to a preposterous point 
in the United States,” Dr. Keppel said, 
“In 1935-36, for instance, our colleges 
and universities awarded 163 different 
kinds of degrees in course, creating 
143,000 bachelors, 18,000 masters and 
2,700 doctors, As frosting for the cake, 
honorary degrees of 51 kinds were 
awarded to 350 persons.” 

“Only in a few strong professions, 
notably medicine and law and the 
older branches of engineering, can it 
be said that possession of a degree 
today necessarily means anything,” 
Dr. Keppel added. “Elsewhere; all 
too often, a degree as such may mean 
literally nothing.” He complained that 
all over the country teaching and 
other jobs were “being filled by de- 
grees, not by men and women,” be- 
cause appointing bodies are wont to 
“accept diplomas as a substitute” for 
really finding out candidates’ quali- 
fications. 

Founded by Andrew Carnegie in 
1911 for “the advancement and diffu- 
































































































18 
sion of knowledge” in the U. S. and 
the British Dominions and Colonies, 
the Carnegie Corporation has an en- 
dowment of $135,000,000. Reporting 
on its stewardship of this fund, Dr. 
Keppel revealed these facts about the 
corporation: 

It had made grants totaling $4,846,- 
126 in 1938-39, of which $697,200 went 
to libraries; $1,157,325 for the arts; 
$1,243,650 for research, studies and 
publications; $204,921 for adult edu- 
cation; and $1,533,030 for the general 
program of the corporation. 


The largest individual grant was 
$250,000 toward establishing joint 
library services for Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Peabody College and Scarritt 
College, all at Nashville, Tenn. 

Gifts to the British Dominions and 
Colonies totaled $500,436. 

The interest rate on the Corpora- 
tion’s investments, which was 5 per 
cent in 1927 and 3.21 per cent last 
year, fell to 3.04 per cent in 1939, giv- 
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Frederick Keppel, B. A., LL. D., Litt. D. 


ing it the lowest income of any year. 
But it added $2,000,000 to reserves, 
giving it a $15,894,107 reserve in the 
main fund and $2,094,108 in the Brit- 
ish fund—the highest reserves in its 
history. 


School Shorts 


q@ Through action of its faculty 
committee on student activities, the 
College of the City of New York 
joined Harvard, Dartmouth and 
Princeton in refusing to allow Earl 
Browder, secretary general of the 
U. S. Communist Party, to address 
Cc, C. N. Y. students on the campus. 





@ Next summer, a unique music 
school, long dreamed of by Sergei 
Koussevitzky, noted conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, will be 
opened for six weeks at Tanglewood, 
the orchestra’s summer home, near 
Stockbridge, Mass. The school will 
supplement the training of established 
schools of music, grant no credit for 
attendance and make no profit. 








RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Non-Vanishing Indians 


Totting up his vital statistics last 
week, John Collier, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, reported that the 
phrase “vanishing American” con- 
tinues to be a misnomer. Within the 
fiscal year, his figures showed, the 
United States Indian population had 
jumped from 342,947 to 351,878—a gain 
of 8,931. (America’s Indian popula- 
tion in 1492, Collier estimates, was 
$46,000.) 

Happily reporting that the Indian is 
“developing a surprising capacity as 
a business man,” Mr. Collier was wor- 
ried principally over the “grave prob- 
lem” which increasing Indian popula- 
tion presents. There is a shortage of 
useful land, he said, to meet the needs 
of a growing people. 


New Testament Revised 


At the beginning of the 17th century, 
when English was shaping itself into 
a colorful, highly flexible speech, there 
first appeared the two vernacular ver- 
sions of the Bible with which the 
English-speaking world is most. fa- 
miliar today. One was the Protestant 
Authorized, or King James version, 
published in 1611; the other the Ro- 
man Catholic Douay-Rheims version 
of which the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1582 and the complete Bible 
in 1609-10. 

Translated from the Vulgate or Latin 
Bible by monks of the English College 
at Rheims and Douay Seminary, the 
Catholic version was revised by Bishop 
Richard Challoner of London in 1749. 
For 190 years since then it has been 
used without, change by _ English- 
speaking Catholics. Last week the 
Catholic Church announced that 20 
Catholic scholars had completed a 
four-year task of revising the Douay- 
Rheims version of the New Testament, 





Sermonette 
One Remedy 


S 1 SEE it, religion’s greatest 
task and opportunity today is 
to dispel the sense of hopelessness 
so common among our youth and to 
substitute something better than 
cynicism as a useful attitude toward 
life. What is happening on the in- 
ternational scene is characteristic 
on a smaller scale of the individual 
relationships of man to man. The 
absence of friendship and comity 
among nations—of a brotherhood of 
nations so to speak—is but sympto- 
matic of the absence of brotherhood 
between man and man. There is 
but one remedy for the welter of 
hate, destruction and cynicism that 
afflicts the world today, and that 
is religious faith, 


—LOUIS I. MOSS, 
National President, 
United Synagogue 



























to be published early in 1940. 

Called a “ ‘Reader’s’ New Testament” 
by Bishop Edwin VY. O’Hara of Kansas 
City, chairman of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which supervised 
the revision, the text is intended to 
catch the full and exact meaning ot 
original text of the New Testament as 
translated and “to express this mean- 
ing in the living speech of our times.” 

Releasing, in connection with Christ- 
mas, the revised version of the first 
two chapters of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
the Church pointed out how words had 
been substituted and sentence struc- 
ture changed to make the version 
clearer. For example, the familiar 
story of the appearance of the angels 
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Bishop O’Hara Sought the Exact Meaning 


to the shepherds, in the new version, 
reads: 


And the Angel said to them, “Do 
not fear, for behold, I bring you good 
news of a great joy which shall be for 
all people; for there has been born to 
you today in the town of David a 
Savior who is Christ the Lord.” 
This passage, in the old Douay- 
Rheims text, reads: 


And the Angel said to them, Fear 
not; for, behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, that shall be to all 
people; For this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in 
the City of David. 


Luke 2:14, one of the most familiar 
and, to Bible students, most contro- 
versial verses of the Christmas story. 
has been altered but little. The new 
version reads: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and peace on earth to men o! 
good will.” The old version reads: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” The 
King James version reads: “and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
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RHYME & REASON 


T IS not book learning young men need, 
| nor instruction about this or that, but 
stiffening of the vertebrae which will 
cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act 
promptly, concentrate their energies, do a 
hing—“carry a message to Garcia.” 
—ELBERT HUBBARD 
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Education makes a people easy to lead, 
but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave. 

—Lord BROUGHAM 


. * * 


How poor are they that have not patience! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
—SHAKESPEARE 
What one has, one ought to use; and 
whatever he does, he should do with all 
his might. 
CICERO 
He that is overcautious will accomplish 
ittle. 


SCHILLER 


Cling to thy home! If there the meanest 
shed 

Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy 
head, 


And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, 
Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy 
board, 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scatter’d 
grow 
Wild on the river-brink or mountain-brow; 
Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall provide 
More heart’s response than all the world 
beside. 
—LEONIDAS 
Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes, and Adversity is not with- 
out comforts and hopes. 
—BACON 
We always love those who admire us, 
and we do not always love those whom 
we admire. 
—LaROCHEFOUCAULD 


* . * 


True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 
—W ORDSWORTH 
To be seventy years young is sometimes 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 
forty years old. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


. . * 


No one reaches a high position without 
daring. 
SYRUS 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 
was wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its 
waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall 
fill them full of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth re- 
turns again to the fountain. 


_ —LONGFELLOW 


. * * 

The direst foe of courage is the fear 
itself, not the object of it; and the man 
who can overcome his own terror is a 
hero and more. 

GEORGE MacDONALD 


. * . 


Forsake not an old friend; for the new 


is not comparable to him; a new friend is 

as new wine; when it is old, thou shalt 

drink it with pleasure. 
—ECCLESIASTICUS 


7 . « 


Begin; to begin is half the work. Let 
half still remain; again begin this, and 
thou wilt have finished. 

—AUSONIUS 
He that sweareth 
Till no man trust him; 
He that lieth 
Till no man believe him; 
He that borroweth 
Till no man will lend him; 
Let him go where 
No man knoweth him. 


—HUGH RHODES 





NEEDLE DESIGNS 


GIFT-SUGGESTIONS FOR BRIDES 

2361—Any bedroom will have added beauty and 
richness with a lacy spread covering the bed Done 
in simple crocheted squares in Colonial design; this 
one is a choice piece. Full details included with num- 
ber. 

6490—What fun these embroidered towels give Mr. 
and Mrs. Newlywed—or even veteran married folk! 
Each one boasts a laugh, with clever cartoons in em- 
broidery depicting “‘he’’ and “her.”’ Full details in- 
cluded with number. 
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Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 


Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Turkey Stuffing 


Stuffing for the Christmas and New 
Year turkey or chicken is usually a 
matter of family choice. Here are four 
old favorite, time-tested recipes, so 
take your pick. 


Oyster Stuffing 


A four-pound chicken (double the 
recipe for an average size turkey) re- 
quires these ingredients: one pint oy- 
sters, four cups soft bread crumbs, 
one-half cup melted butter, two table- 
spoons minced green pepper, two 
tablespoons’ salt, one tablespoon 
lemon juice and one-half teaspoon 
pepper. Mix bread crumbs with but- 
ter, then add seasonings and oysters. 
Mix well and stuff fowl. 





Sausage Dressing 


For a more strongly seasoned tur- 
key dressing try this recipe. Ingredi- 
ents called for: one-half pound bulk 
pork sausage, four cups bread crumbs, 
four tablespoons grated onion, four 
tablespoons chopped parsley, salt and 
pepper, and meat broth or water. Fry 
the sausage with onion and parsley, 
stirring constantly until cooked enough 
to separate into particles. Add bread 
crumbs and seasonings, and enough 
liquid to make a moist stuffing. 


Apple Stuffing 


This delicious stuffing for an aver- 
age size turkey calls for four cups 
chopped apples, six cups bread cubes, 
two cups diced celery, one and a half 
tablespoons butter, some meat broth, 
two teaspoons salt, and sage and pep- 
per to season to taste. Moisten bread 
cubes with broth and melted butter, 
then add the other ingredients, mix 
and stuff turkey. 


Dry Dressing 


For a crumbly dressing, toast four 
to six cups cubed bread and combine 
with two tablespoons melted butter, 
one-half tablespoon celery salt, one- 
half teaspoon salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon sage. Moisten only slightly 
(with one-fourth to one-half cup meat 
broth) and place the rather dry mix- 
ture in turkey. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Apples are over 80 per cent wa- 
ter, thus in cooking them only enough 
water should be used to prevent them 
from scorching or sticking to the pan, 





@ Chewing gum can be removed 
from washable’ material by softening 
the gum with egg white, then washing. 


@ White sauce for boiled potatoes, 
cauliflower, carrots and asparagus can 
be dressed up by a liberal sprinkling 
of paprika, 


q To give a glossy finish, use soapy 
water in preparing starch for laundry. 




































































































AMERICA’S AGED— 


(Continued from page 3) 


enough to save up reserves for old 
age. Nor have they much reason now 
to hope for _ self-supporting jobs. 
American industry, geared to efficient 
mass-production, places an accent or 
youth. In 1932, for example, a govern- 
ment survey of 224 industrial estab- 
lishments showed 32 per cent setting 
40 to 46 years as the maximum age 
limit for hiring workers. The remain- 
ing 68 per cent, while setting no age 
limits, indicated that they seldom 
hired workers over 50 years old. In 
short, the 65-year-old faces financial 
insecurity for two reasons: (1) based 
on a high standard of living, the Amer- 
ican economy makes it difficult for 
him to save; and (2) the cards are 
stacked against him in any effort 
either to get or keep a job. In other 
words, the penalty of age is generally 
economic worry. 


. . . Old-Age Assistance 


And because of its worry, the old- 
est segment of the American popula- 
tion is fertile ground for the ideas ad- 
vanced by pension zanies and political 
demagogues. It accounts largely for 
the fact that multitudes have been 
Stirred up in favor of such grossly ab- 
surd plans as the “Thirty-dollar- 
every-Thursday” scheme of Califor- 
nia’s Ham-and-Eggers. Also, it ac- 
counts largely for the fact that Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, promising as 
much as $200 a month to retired old- 
sters, has been able to keep his move- 
ment alive and kicking. Above all, it 
accounts largely for the fact that the 
Federal government has been moved 
to do something concrete in an effort 
to eliminate the insecurity of old age. 

In August, 1935, President Roosevelt 
signed the history-making Social Se- 


State Variations 






Federal funds. 


State Pension State 
Ree $28.26 
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District of Columbia is $24.87. 


HE figures listed below give a state-by-state picture of the pensions now being 

paid under the old-age assistance program. This is financed on a 50-50 basis 
by the Federal government and the separate states. 
Massachusetts figure of $28.16 is made up of $14.13 in state funds and $14.13 in 
These pensions are being paid at present to about 2,000,000 
Americans aged 65 and over who are in need, the total Federal-state cost being 
approximately $46,000,000 a month. The Federal old-age insurance outlay, which 
will begin January 1, is entirely separate from this: 


a 


..+. $19.61 Ky. 
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NOTE: These figures, as compiled by Editorial Research Reports, are as of 
last September. Although the pensions vary from month to month, this tabula- 
tion gives a fair idea of what the needy aged are receiving. The figure for the 
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Dr. Townsend Has Been Able to Keep His Movement Alive and Kicking 


curity Act. Among other things, the 
act set up two specific provisions for 
helping America’s aged. One of these 
was for an old-age assistance program 
to be run on a cooperative basis by the 
separate states and the Federal gov- 
ernment together, The other was for 
an old age insurance program to. be 
run exclusively by the Federal gov- 
ernment, with no state participating 
in any way. Both programs were con- 
ceived as independent of each other. 
The old-age assistance program has 
been in operation for some time past. 
Under it the Federal government and 
the states cooperate on a 50-50 basis to 
provide cash allowances to Americans 
who are 65 years old and over, and 
who are in need, Close to 2,000,000 
such individuals are now receiving 








Thus, for example, the 
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regular Federal-state benefits amount- 
ing to about $46,000,000 a month, or an 
average of about $23 per individual 
per month.+ 


. . » Old-Age Insurance 


Not to be confused with this pro- 
gram is the program that will go into 
effect two weeks from now. Originally 
scheduled to start not until January, 
1942,, the old-age insurance system 
will begin operation in 1940 as a result 
of action taken during the last session 
of Congress. It is unlike the old-age 
assistance program in these important 
respects: (1) to be eligible for its 
benefits a person does not have to be 
in need; (2) it is run entirely by the 
Federal government. It will do the 
following: 


1) Pay monthly benefits to men and 
women Who are 65 years old and over 
and who have retired from work. 

2) Pay supplementary benefits to 
the wife of the retired worker if she 
is 65 or over, plus supplementary 
benefits for dependent children. 

3) Pay monthly survivors’ benefits 
to aged widows, young widows with 
dependent children, dependent chil- 
dren, and dependent parents of work- 
ers who die. 


Computation of these benefits or 
“annuities” is too technically com- 
plicated for abbreviated explanation. 
An example of the way it works would 
be that of an individual whose aver- 
age monthly wage has been $100. On 
retirement, he would receive an “an- 


t This outlay is financed by the Federal government 
and the states, the Federal government matching state 
funds up to a maximum of $15 per month per in- 
dividual. Beginning January 1, 1940, however, under 
a change made in the Social Security Act during the 
last session of Congress, this maximum will be $20 
Thus, if a state pays a needy oldster $12.50 a month, 
the matching Federal contri‘sution will be $12.50, and 
the oldster’s total monthly benefit will be $25. If a 
state pays the individual $20 a month, the matching 
‘Federal contribution will be $20, and the individual's 
total benefit will be $40 a month. However, if a state 
should pay $25 a month, the Federal contribution 
could not exceed the fixed maximum of $20. At 
present, no state in the Union puts up as much as 
$20 a month. 
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nuity” of $25.75. In addition, he 
would receive $12.88 for his wife, if 
she is 65 or over, and $12.88 for a 
dependent child—a total of $51.51. 

These “supplementary” benefits for 
wife and child amount, in each case, 
to half the “primary” benefit paid to 
the retired worker. The most any 
family can receive as a total month- 
ly insurance benefit is $85; the most 
any single retired worker can re- 
ceive is $58 a month, 

At the end of 1940, after its first 
year of operation, the old-age insur- 
ance plan will have paid out an esti- 
mated $114,000,000 to 485,000 retired 
eligible workers; 125,000 wives over 
65; 20,000 widows over 65; 78,000 
young widows with dependent chil- 
dren; 194,000 dependent children; and 
10,000 dependent parents. 

It is worth emphasizing again that 
these insurance benefits to these 912,- 
00 individuals will be entirely apart 
from the Federal-state benefits now 
being paid to some 2,000,000 of the 
needy aged under the old-age assist- 
ance program, The insurance pay- 
nents, which start January 1, will go 
out to eligible individuals, regardless 
of need, and will be financed by the 
tax imposed in 1935 on employers and 
employees under the Social Security 
(ct. In that sense, it may be said that 
the insurance funds are paid for in 
part by the beneficiaries themselves, 
<500,000,000 being collected annually 
by the Federal government in payroll 
levies. The old-age assistance pro- 
ram, on the other hand, is primarily 
a relief measure under which the 
beneficiaries contribute nothing. 

A further distinction is this: The (5- 
vear-olds coming under the insurance 
plan are those persons who were 
wage-earners when the Social Securi- 
ty Act began operating, who have paid 
the employee tax, and who have since 
retired from work. The application 
of the plan in 1940 will take relatively 
few off the old-age assistance program, 
because most of the needy aged were 
ilready retired before the law took 
effect. However, as the years wear on, 
it is expected that the insurance plan 
will sharply reduce the old-age as- 
sistance rolls. 


. . . Criticisms and Suggestions 


Although both the assistance plan 
and the insurance plan are generally 
hailed as history-making advances in 
the field of social legislation, strong 
riticism is not lacking. Broadly 
speaking, the critics declare that the 
csovernment has not gone far enough, 
that America’s aged are receiving piti- 
fully small help as they pass insecure- 
ly into the twilight of their lives. In 
espect to old-age assistance, for ex- 
imple, a typical complaint is that 
resent Federal-state methods favor 
ich states. Thus, Arkansas can afford 
lo pay benefits of only about $3 a 
month, receiving a Federal matching 
‘ontribution of $3, making the total 
individual monthly pension a mere 
‘6. To correct this, it has been sug- 
sested that Congress authorize the 
Federal government to grant special 


allowances to the poorer states, over 
and above the 50-50 arrangement that 
has been in effect up to now. 

Another suggestion—a costly one— 
is that made by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Under leadership 
of John L. Lewis, the C. 1. O. intends 
to demand at the next session of Con- 
gress that the old-age assistance and 
old-age insurance programs be com- 
bined into a single system to pay 
$60 a month to single retired indi- 
viduals aged 60 or over, and $90 a 
month to married couples aged 60. It 
has been estimated that such a pro- 
gram would cost more than 7 billion 
dollars a year. 

Still another suggestion is that made 
by Senator Wagner of New York, au- 
thor of the Social Security Act. With- 
out changing either the assistance pro- 
gram or the insurance program, he 
would supplement both by selling life 
annuity policies on a cost basis. The 
policies would be much the same as 
those sold by private insurance com- 
panies. Under such a set-up, accord- 
ing to Wagner, individuals could take 
out policies fairly early in life to give 
themselves steady incomes of as much 
as $100 a month in their old age. The 
Federal government, he feels, could 
sell the policies at a cost about 30 per 
cent below the premiums charged by 
private companies. ° 


. .. Historic Growth 


For every criticism of the present 
system, there is a corrective proposal, 
and the proposals are numerous and 
varied. Perhaps the oldest and most 
famous of them all is the Townsend 
Plan, which would employ a trans- 
actions tax to finance old-age pensions 
running as high as $200 a month, Al- 
though all orthodox economists say 
the plan is totally unworkable, it 
maintains surprising support. 

Similar short-cuts to Utopia retain 
their vigor also. As a result, the whole 
problem of America’s aged has grown 
befogged and complicated. As a result, 
too, the Federal government is feeling 
intense political pressure to head off 
the march of the crackpots by boost- 
ing all old-age benefit rates. However, 
although the present system is admit- 
tedly inadequate, the current Federal 
attitude is to make haste slowly, be- 
cause sudden drastic changes cannot 
be effected without seriously endan- 
gering the whole national economy, 

No one can now say just what re- 
visions will eventually be made, but it 
is beyond all doubt that the revisions 
will come. The old men and old 
women of America are yearly becom- 
ing more and more multitudinous, and 
their demands will unquestionably be 
pressed with increasing persistence, 
Today there are 8% millions 65 years 
old and older; a short 40 years from 
now, their numbers will be 22 mil- 
lions. This continuous growth is pro- 
foundly historic; more than that, it 
contains political, social and economic 
implications of first importance. For | 
better or worse, the “house” of the 
United States is filling up with “good 





signs.” 
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NOBODY LOVES A 


COUGHER 


Here’s Quick, Safe Relief 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-8, 





AMAZING BIBLE REVELATION! 


Write for FREE descriptive circular 
F.P. A., 317 E. 34 St., Dept. 2, N.¥.C. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an pee Auto-Diese! 
Mechanic and help you get a good job e cost to you is 





reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: RASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Deot. 57 Nechville. Tenn. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY af%4om 







Increase your income at home by 
sled new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
err mite Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. rite 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


_Wentuwsth Pictertel Company, L26, _ 





To Check Constipation 
Get at Its Cause! 


If constipation has you down so 
you feel heavy, tired and dopey, 
it’s time you did something about 
it. And something more than just 
taking a physic! You should get 
at the cause of the trouble. 

If you eat the super-refined 
food most people eat, the chances 
are the difficulty is simple—you 
don’t get enough “‘bulk.” And 
“bulk” doesn’t mean heavy food. 
It’s a kind of food that isn’t con- 
sumed in the body, but leaves a 
soft “bulky” mass in theintestines. 

If this common form of con- 
stipation is your trouble, eat 
Kellogg’s All-Bran daily and 
drink plenty of water. All-Bran 
isn’t a medicine—it’s a crunchy, 
nutritious cereal. And it will help 
you not only to get regular but to 
keep regular, day after day. Tear 
out this advertisement and send 
to Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-22 


AN IMPORTANT | 
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Jo MEN 


Milford Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Pacts. 
N. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Cork Trick 


Take a small cork and place it in 
the neck of a large bottle which has 
been laid horizontally on the edge of 
a table. Then ask someone to blow 
the cork into the bottle. The feat 
looks easy, but it isn’t. Every time 
one blows imto the bottle, the cork 
flies out. The harder one blows, the 
faster the cork flies out. 

Explanation of this is that the bottle 
is full of air to begin with, and when 
more air is blown in some of that al- 
ready there must escape. The air com- 
ing out has more force than that going 
in because the mouth of the bottle is 
its only means of escape, while that 
going in can escape in all directions. 

When all have tried and failed to 
get the cork into the bottle, the per- 
former produces a soda straw, places 
it near the cork and blows gently. 
This concentrates the air just where it 
is needed and the cork goes into the 
bottle. 


Um 


For this game the players sit in a 
half circle with one of the group 
blindfolded. After the other players 


mee 


BABY CHICKS 


COCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $3.45—100. 

Write for special “hatchery to customer’’ prices. 
Make saving of from lc to 3c per chick by ordering 
direct from me. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, 
Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


FIBRE WEATHER-STRIPPING 


UARANTEED RESULTS With New Fibre Weatho- 

strip. 250 foot roll will effectively weather-strip 
average home for $1.00 postpaid. Stops drafts—dirt 
—rattles. Saves fuel—interiors. Anyone can apply. 
Complete instructions given. Exclusive territory to 
dealers. Patent pending. Fibre Weathostrip, Box 11. 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to Earn Bonus Suits and 
demonstrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. 

Experience unnecessary. aluable demonstrating 

equipment, actual samples absolutely FREE. 

Graves, 1300 Harrison, Dept. A-918, Chicago. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


GOLD $35 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satis- 

faction Guaranteed. Free information. Paramount 

_— Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
inn. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-page Free 
book. No charge for ee information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, tered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
9M37, Adams Building. Washington, D. C. 


PEVERTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
rij mt St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 

largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c, Photo Cards 
from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. _ 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED: Original Poems, Lyrics, Songs by a recog- 
nized Music Organization. Our contracts Guaran- 
tee Publication, marketing; include expert collabora- 
tion, where required. We Give You Advantages Not 
Obtainable Elsewhere Send your material today. 
Music Publishers ‘Agency, es X10, Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS: Send y m today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard 1 Brothers, 14 Woods 
Bui . Chicago. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 
SILK D food thethaee 0c, Fy =H Cae, 
on Used Cl 
Catalog. sienanel 























Sc. Bargains 
— %. en’s Suits, Shoes’ Pree 
412-B Grand Titrcets New York. 


have all quietly changed places, the 
“blind man” sits down on some one’s 
lap, saying “Um.” Since he is not per- 
mitted to touch with his hands the 
person on whose lap he sits, the play- 
er sat upon must answer “Um” three 
times. With the sound of the voice 
(which may be disguised) the only 
clue, the “blind man” must try to guess 
the name of the person on whose lap 
he is perched. If he fails, the other 
players all change places and he tries 
again. If he guesses right, the one sat 
upon becomes the next “blind man” 
and the game goes on. 


One Hand Knot 


Here is an interesting little stunt 
with a handkerchief that almost any- 
one can do. A large handkerchief is 
preferable. Lay it across the right 
hand with about two-thirds of it hang- 
ing from the back of the hand. With a 
quick twist of the arm, bring this long 
end around over the short end in the 
palm of the hand without the hand- 
kerchief losing its position, Catch 
this end between the first and second 
fingers, then shake the handkerchief 
off the hand, holding fast only to the 
end between the fingers. In this way a 
simple knot is formed in the center of 
the handkerchief. If practiced until 
learned well, the trick appears to be 
a sleight-of-hand proposition. 

wochatbianplanetaiienias 


Brain Teaser 


A census taker asked a grandmother 
and her daughter what their ages 
were. The granddaughter replied that 
if her age were subtracted from that 
of her grandmother, the answer would 
be 44. But that was too indefinite, so 
he asked the grandmother. She re- 
plied that if their ages were multi- 
plied together, the answer would be 
1,280. From the two statements the 
census taker was able to figure out 
their ages. What were they? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—When the 
man counted his books six at a time 
there were five over, and the least 
possible number of books on the 


shelves was 77. 
a ee 


Smiles 


Dzudi—What’s harder than buying 
a present for a girl who has every- 
thing? 

Dinocan—Buying one for a girl who 
wants everything. 


Harriet—Would you refuse to go out 
with a man who had made just one 
mistake? 

Mabel—Sure. Who wants a man with 
as little experience as that. 


Boogy—I never argue with my wife. 
Woogy—Same here. I always plead 
guilty and take a light sentence. 


PATHFINDER 
Oswald—Pop, I need an encyclo- 
pedia for school. 
Pop—Nothing doing; you can walk 
to school like I did. 


Hollowynge—Are you sure this is 
Christmas morning? 

Cryeng—Well, if it isn’t I washed 
my socks for nothing. 


Little Jimmie was suffering from a 
cold, so his mother gave him a bottle 
of cough mixture to take while he was 
at school. .When he came home she 
asked him if he had taken his med- 
icine regularly, 

“Oh, .no,” replied Jimmie. “Bul 
Billy did. He liked it, so I swapped it 
for a handful of peanuts.” 


She—Why, women have been fam- 
ous for ages. 
He—Yes, I know—untold ages. 


Skjold—Why do you think this 
country has been having so man) 
earthquake shocks lately? 

Bjones—Oh, they’re nothing serious. 
Just nature’s way of getting the people 
all set for the 1940 political landslides. 


Inski—What’s 
about now? 

Bibble—Something somebody else 
has just done which he could have 
done so much better. 


Blowfish bragging 


Customer—Ten years ago I only had 
to pay 10 cents a pound for these 
prunes. 

Grocer—Not these prunes, Mister. 
These are only five years old, 


Husband—If I were to die, would 
you marry again? 

Modern Wife — You funny man! 
What gives you the idea I'll wait that 
long? 


Small Boy—Dad, what is meant by 
“the bone of contention”? 
Dad—tThe jawbone, my boy. 


Stranger—Never count your chick- 
ens until they are hatched. 

Farmer—Say, you must be one of 
them city experts who would take the 
chief pleasure out of the poultry busi- 


I i i Tian § Tl >< 


Astronomy Prof—I will use my hat to 
represent the planet Mars. Is there any 
question you wish to ask before I go on? 

Student—Yes, sir; is Mars inhabited? 
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Son—Dad, what was your great ambition 
when you were a kid? 

Dad—To wear long pants. And I’ve had 
my wish. If there is anybody else in this 
country that wears his pants longer than 
I do, I'd like to see him. 

The gentleman carefully removed 
two cigars from his upper vest pocket 
and placed them on the table. Then he 
opened his arms. 

But the girl did not rush into them. 
“You,” she said coldly, “have loved 
before.” 








Visitor—Do you think times are get- 
ting better? 

Pastor—Oh, yes; decidedly. We are 
getting a much better class of buttons 
in the collection plate now. 

Mrs. Murphy—Does your husband 
wear his hair short, too? 

Mrs. Skjold—yYes, the miserable 
coward! 

Sonny—Dad, what does “seeing the 
humorous side” mean? 

Dad—Well, son, I'll illustrate. A 


banana skin has two sides. The person | 


who slips on a banana skin sees the 
serious side and the one who laughs 
sees the humorous side. 


Ruth—Has anything ever been dis- 
covered on Venus? 

Harry—No, not unless the pictures 
of her are fakes. 


Prof—How many kinds of farming 
are there? 

Elmer — Four — pretensive, exten- 
sive, intensive and expensive. 


Corporal—I don’t feel equal to a 
parachute jump this morning, Captain. 
I’m tired. I tossed all night. 

Captain—Insomnia? 

Corporal—No, dice. 





Hornpuff — Do you ever chase 
women? 

Axtater—Lots of them. 

Hornpuff—Say, I didn’t know you 
were such a gay adventurer? 

Axtater—I’m not. I’m a bouncer at 
a beer tavern. 


Daughter—Maw, I wish you would 
stop bossing Pa around so much. 

Maw—What’s the matter now? 

Daughter—Well, every time I get 
some nice boy interested in me he 
“rows. serious and asks me if I take 
after you. 































@ Here is a book every man, every woman, every home should have...the 
latest edition of DR. BRINKLEY’S famous MEDICAL BOOK. Written 


by the renowned specialist himself. It’s ready! Get your copy FREE! 
ar ay tear out the coupon below, fill it in carefully and mail it today. 
Stick it in an envelope or paste it on a penny postcard. Your copy of 
this valuable MEDICAL BOOK will be sent to you at once WITHOUT 
CHARGE OR OBLIGATION. 


DOCTOR BRINKLEY’S AMAZING TREATMENT 
—read the story of it in this outspoken book. 
Doctor Brinkley discusses frankly the ailment 





Some Interesting 


that besets men over 40, in fact men of all . Chapters 
ages. He gives you the benefit of the wisdom 2 so 
and experience gained in the treatment of After 21 Years,” the 
12,000 cases of disease of the kidney, urinary success story of Doctor 
system and related conditions. oe the Brinkley 
. ospitals. » 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR—Dr. BRINKLEY’S Diseases of the Kidney, 
new MEDICAL BOOK is filled with medical Seteory Geese eal ae 
pictures of the human body; charts and dia- lied Conditions. 
rams that will help you understand your e 
idneys and other vital ees X-ray pictures The Brinkley Treatment 
of actual an cases; p otos of ‘‘America’s —A Safe Course to Take. 
Most Beautiful I ospital. - e 
SEND NO MONEY now or ever for this valu- mangeat _ mete 
able MEDICAL BOOK. We even pay the Treatment for Rectal 
ostage. Just fill in the coupon carefully as and Colonic Disorders, 
irected and mail it today to... Varicose Veins, Ulcers, 
THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS pat ie. 
Radio Station XERA, 
Dept. PF 13, Facts about the World’s 






L LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Most Powerful Statidh, 
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FIL 
Gand MAIL COUPON NOW , 


1] 0h gi” THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS, DEPT. PF13, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


A Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Dr. BRINKLEY’S MEDICAL BOOK. 
It is understood that there is to be no charge for the book and no obliga- a 
tion on my part. I am especially interested in disease checked below. 


(] Kidney and Bladder 0 Rectal and Colonic Disorders () Rupture or Hernia, 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. q 
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Back to Politics 


OLONEL BALLOT and his good 
friend Joe Doaks stood on the 
front porch of the Doaks home. 

“Colonel,” said Joe, “it’s been quite 
a space since you’ve said anything 
‘about the forthcoming race for the 
Presidency. It’s about time you got 
back to politics.” 

The old gentleman sniffed the air. 
“Sir,—” he began. 

Joe laughed. “Why, you give all the 
Signs of a war horse who has just 
smelled powder,” he declared. 

“It’s in the air, sir,” said the Colonel. 
“The nation is setting itself for one of 
the greatest political campaigns of 
all time.” 

“What are the signs, Colonel?” asked 
Joe, as the two entered the house for 
their weekly chat. 

“The signs are certainly not what 
they. sed to be, Mr. Doaks,” the 
Colonel replied, drawing from one of 
the many pockets of his frock coat 
an ancient newspaper—The Polk- 
Wright, a political weekly of 1844. He 
smoothed out the yellowing pages, 
brittle as pressed flowers, and turned 
to an editorial entitled “A Last Word.” 

“Let me read you what one political 
observer, albeit partisan, described as 
the signs of an approaching ballot bat- 
tle in the good old days,” said the 
Colonel, reading: 


*The whigs have become desperate. 
Their leaders bleed freely, and it is 
said there are some six or eight des- 
peradoes in each town, each of whom 
have contracted to secure one Demo- 
cratic vote for Clay at any hazard. 
By this concert the whigs hope to 
earry the State. The finger of these 
operators is seen all around us. It is 
seen in the unusual activity of certain 
persons in our streets, and in the 
queer company kept by others. It is 
seen in the increase of idle and drunk- 
en men about groggeries. It is seen 
in the unusual number of retainers of 
a particular virtue certain wealthy 
men have employed. It is ‘seen in the 
hosts of idle young men who are neg- 
lecting their ordinary occupations and 
following in the footsteps and doing 
the bidding of certain whig leaders. 
It is seen in the profuse expenditure 
of money by those to whom all know 
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it must have been furnished. It is 
seen in the betting and bragging of 
men that fail to pay their honest 
debts, and in the reckless confidence 
of others. It is seen in a thousand 
other signs, which the observing eye 
will detect, but which may not be 
proper to commit to paper . .. The 
contest will, in all probability be very 
warm and very close.’ 


“And you call those ‘the good old 
days’?” asked Joe Doaks. 

“Merely an expression, sir,” said the 
old gentleman, his eyes sparkling 
nevertheless. “But the signs of ex- 
citement which I detect today, Mr. 
Doaks, are the keener interest in na- 
tional affairs on the part of a greater 
number of persons everywhere, a 
better understanding of issues and a 
closer acquaintance with the men who 
will represent those issues in both 
major parties, as well as—” 

“What about those men themselves, 
Colonel?” Joe interrupted. “What are 
their present standings in the race for 
the presidential nomination?” 

“This past week,” replied the old 
gentleman, “I made a swing of the 
States to determine present prefer- 
ences in the Republican camp on the 
part of those who voted for Alf Landon 
in 1936. And there are some changes, 
sir.” 

The Colonel pulled out a well-starch- 
ed cuff and consulted some notes he 
had jotted down this trip. 

“A man, by no means a newcomer 
in national politics,” he continued, 
“has taken a place among the topmost 
candidates in the G. O. P., even pull- 
ing ahead of Taft. He is a newcomer 
in our poll, however. His name, which 
appears in these notes for the first 
time, is Herbert Hoover.” 

Joe Doaks whistled. 

“Thus,” the Colonel went on, “the 
present selection of those who voted 
Republican in 1936 and expect to do 
so again in 1940, now reads: Dewey, 
29.6 per cent; Vandenberg, 18 per cent; 
former President Hoover, 15.1 per 
cent; Taft, 14.5 per cent; former pres- 
idential nominee Landon, 7.2 per cent; 
and a scattering, composed mostly of 
favorite sons, 15.6 per cent, 

“Dewey, sir, still holds a command- 
ing lead in vir- 
tually all sec- 
tions of the 
country. The 
figures I’ve just 
given represent 
national com- 
posite averages. 
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"It’s in the Air,” Said the Colonel 


tinued: “This divides the present Re- 
publican poll into two broad groups— 
cities with population over 100,000, 
and the remainder of the United States. 
It shows Dewey with 35.2 per cent of 
the G. O. P. preferential vote in the 
cities, as against 28.9 per cent in the 
rest of the country. Vandenberg and 
Taft also get more from the urban 
centers than from other parts of the 
nation. Note; though, that Landon and 
Hoover, make a stronger bid for them- 
selves away from the big metropoli- 
tan areas.” 

“It strikes me, Colonel,” Joe Doaks 
put in, “that Hoover’s showing is espe- 
cially interesting. As you say your- 
self, this is the first time his name 
has cropped up in your surveys. Any 
explanation?” 

“None that I’'d want to try making 
at this time, Mr. Doaks,” the Colone! 
answered, “Lots of things could ac- 
count for it. Curiously enough, the 
foreign situation has placed Hoover in 
the limelight — particularly because 
he’s heading up Finnish relief and that 
reminds people of the job he did so 
well the last time Europe was banging 
away at itself. 

“Then, too, you mustn’t forget thal 
the former President hasn’t been let- 
ting any grass grow under his fee! 
these past few years; he’s been a 
mighty active man politically, and Re- 
publicans can’t think about 1940 with 
out thinking about him. Howeve., 
that holds true for the other G. O. P. 
possibilities also. The point is, Mr. 
Doaks, that everybody now in the run- 
ning has to be reckoned with.” 

“Looks like an old-time contest for 
the Republican nomination,” Joe com 
mented. “How about the Democrats. 
Colonel? What’s the up-to-the-minute 
standing of the candidates in that 
camp?” 

“Next week,” replied the old gentle- 
man, reaching for his broad brimmed 
hat. “Next week Ill have those figures 
for you—up to the second!” 





































